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ABSTRACT 

The Stay In — You Win project of Alberta, Canada is 
designed to harness the resources of the school, community, and 
parents in support of the student staying in school and completing a 
high school diploma. It is an approach dependent upon partnerships 
and teamwork. It is an approach based on research findings from 
around the world, programs that have worked elsewhere, and resources 
available in Alberta. Because several Alberta high schools have 
already introdirced comprehensive dropout prevention programs while 
others are just beginning, the project is designed in modules which 
make it easier to access the appropriate information for any stage of 
implementation. (This document presents Module One of the project 
which is designed to provide a minimal amount of information on the 
nature and extent of the dropout problem and to analyze the 
participants, educators, parents, and students. It is a review of the 
problems that will help school personnel to get started in planning 
their Stay In — You Win initiatives. Brief descriptions of each of the 
six modules are provided. Analysis of three significant audiences of 
dropout prevention programs (educators, parents, and students) is 
presented. A summary of factors that put students at risk is 
included. An extensive article is appended: "Effective Strategies for 
Dropout Prevention; Twelve Successful Strategies To Consider in a 
Comprehensive Dropout Prevention Program" (M. Duckenfield and 
others) . (ABL) 
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STAY IN — YOU WIN 

MODULE ONE 
PROJECT OVERVIEW 

A bumper sticker in the 1 970s read: "IF YOU THINK EDUCATION IS 
EXPENSIVE — TRY IGNORANCE!" Maybe cynical and certainly 
pungent — in the context of a dropout prevention project, it is very 
relevant to the times in w^hich we live. 

Marshall McLuhan once accused us in education of being "too busy 
doing the immediate to do the important." Few issues in education 
today are as important as dropout prevention. This STAY IN— YOU 
WIN project is designed to provide in-depth information on dropout 
prevention and a school-based process for improving the educational 
opportunities of the one-third of Alberta students who do not make it 
through high school. The evidence is clear and the evidence is brutal. 
For the one third of ouryoung people who do not complete high school 
the probability is that they will not make it through life with the career 
opportunities and lifestyle choices that we have come to expect in 
Alberta. It is reliably predicted that 70% of the jobs available in the year 
2000 will require two years of education even beyond high school A 
significant reason for concern about the high dropout rate is Canada's 
competitive position in the world economy and the need to build a 
skilled and knowledgeable labor force. 

The causes of dropout are many and complex. Solutions are likely to 
take time to establish and become fully effective. However, the task 
is important and the task is urgent. Because the dropout phenomenon 
is a response to school, family and personal factors; the research 
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HUGE SCHOOL DROPOUT RATE VERY COSTLY. MINISTER WARNS 
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indicates that dropout prevention programs are most effective when 
they attend lo these multiple factors. There is no "quick fix" and there 
is no singular approach that will work for all potential dropouts. 
Because the causes of dropout involve all areas of the school program, 
prevention is a concem for the entire school staff. Reduction In the 
number of dropouts is most likely to occur when strong leadership at 
the most senior level is devoted to developing school-based solutions. 
This is why the over-riding objective of this STAY IN— YOU WIN 
project is to develop a school-based program of initiatives that meet 
the particular and specific needs of each high school. 

Mounting effective dropout prevention initiatives in times of fiscal 
restraint is not an easy task. This is why this STAY IN— YOU WIN 
package emphasizes tried and true methods which have worked 
elsewhere and do not always call for massive amounts of "new 
money." As you work tnrough the six modules you will notice an 
emphasis on responsibility and communication. These are important 
elements in the enhancement of the reputation of public education in 
the public mijid. The blunt reality isthat if one-third of ouryoung people 
do not complete the program designed for them something is seriously 
wrong. This does not mean that schools are the cause of all the 
problems, only that they are charged with the responsibility of doing 
something about it. 

In the state of Virginia the legislature suspends the driving licences of 
truants. This is a dramatic step that recognizes the serious 
consequences of dropping out, and holds the student accountable and 
responsible. Though controversial, the confiscation of a student's 
driving licence does indicate to the student that there is a personal 
responsibility for not wasting public funds. 
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Today's high school education in Alberta costs about $5,400 per year 
and there is increasing public concern about rising taxes. Dropout 
prevention programs promise a high rate of return on the effort 
expended — not least for the individual student. The difference in 
lifetime earnings for the high school graduate is about $250,000 more 
than for the average dropout. The federal govemment e5>1imatesthat 
the cost to Canada over the next 20 years is $33 billion in increased 
costs of social programs, welfare, prison, unemployment Insurance 
and lost revenues. 

Above all, in human tenns there is the loss of individual potential and 
the prospect of a rising tide of alienation in a generation just starting 
out. This STAY IN— YOU WIN package is designed to be part of the 
solution by providing information, by pointing to positive approaches 
and by asking you to choose the initiatives that you can take in your 
school. 
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Th@ overall project goal is: 




The STAY IN — ^YOU WIN project is designed to harness the resources 
of the school, community and parents in support of the student staying 
in school and completing a high school diploma. It is an approach 
dependent on partnerships and teamwork. It is an approach based on 
research findings Trom around the world, programs that have worked 
elsewhere, and resources available in Alberta. 

Because several Alberta high schools have already introduced 
comprehensive dropout prevention programs while others are just 
beginning, the project is designed in modules which make it easier to 
access the appropriate information for any stage of implementation. 

Throughout this STAY IN— YOU WIN package the definition of 
"dropouts" is that of the Alberta Education Inter-Divisional Committee: 

"those public, separate and private school students who are 
14 to 18 years of age as of September 1st of a school year 
and enrolled on September 30th, who did not complete a 
diploma or other program and are not in school the following 
September 30th." 




MODULE ONE: 
PROJECT OVERVIEW 
(Red Book) 




PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 
(Grey book) 



OBJECTIVES 
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This module explores the problem of dropouts In greater detail and 
presents the Alberta and Canadian statistics with several charts and 
graphs. The causes of dropping out are outlined, and there are facts 
provided on the consequences of dropping out, such as lower wages, 
social assistance, and an increased chance of being involved in crime. 
Population trends are explored and there is an analysis of some of the 
major sub-groups in the overall dropout population. 

Module Two includes sections on the Alberta workforce to the year 
2000, and incorporates the booklet on this topic published by Alberta 
Career Development & Employment. 

The "Solutions" chapter covers these topics: 

• Public Policy. A look at whatthe federal and provincial govemments 
are doing in dropout prevention. 

• Identifying the Potential Dropout. Analysis of the major and 
minor causes of dropout is provided, together with a profile of the 
"typical" dropout. 

• Mentoring. Providing a caring adutt who meets with potential 
dropouts is a proven support technique. 

• Peer Group Tutoring. Other students can often help individual 
"buddies" and prevent dropout if the academic and personal 
counselling is carefully structured. 

• Counselling. Alienation plays a large role in student dropout and 
school counselling services are critically important. 

• Community Partnerships. Awide variety of government agencies 




and community groups can help in support of students at risk. 

• Parent Partnerships. Parents are key to dropout prevention 
programs. 

• Technology. Technology emerges as a major solution for some 
students and can humanize the teaching-learning process. 

Module Two concludes with a brief look at programs for those students 
who "drop back" after leaving school. 



MODULE THREE: 
PLANNING YOUR STAY IN— YOU WIN INITIATIVES 

(Orange Book) 



Module Three is "where the mbber hits the road," and where you and 
your staff can plan for those dropout prevention initiatives that are most 
relevant to your students and most appropriate for your school. 

Module Three provides for an integrated strategy involving community, 
parents, students and teachers. A collaborative team planning approach 
is used to maximize the "buy-in" of all teachers. The development of 
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STAY 114— YOU WIN initiatives is based on school leadership because 
of the professional expertise of educators, and the primacy of the 
school as the social institution most involved with young people. 



MODULE FOUR: 
DROPOUT PREVENTION PROGRAMS THAT WORK 

(Blue Book) 



OBJECTIVES 





Module Four Is basically a compendium of project descriptions of active 
and effective dropout prevention programs in schools across Canada 
and the United States. Names and addresses of educators involved 
are provided wherever available with the intent of encouraging 
professional networking in the development of staff expertise. A 
special section on projects in Alberta may prove helpful in this regard. 

Module Fouralso contains guidelines for developing effective programs, 
suggested strategies and planning charts to select programs that will 
work in your situation. The selected "Programs That Work" are 
grouped under the categories of: General, Girls, Technology, and 
Business Partnerships. 
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MODULE FIVE: 
STUDENT HANDOUT 
So You Want To Win the Lottery? 



OBJECTIVES 





Module Five is in the form of an easy-to-read handout designed to 
persuade students to stay in school. The consequences of dropping 
out are outlined and there is a self-check quiz to assist potential 
dropouts in identifying themselves. 

Because of the sensitive nature of some of the information, students 
are invited to keep the results confidential if they prefer. However, 
discussion of the general findings with a teacher, counsellor or peer is 
helpful in tatgetiog dropout prevention efforts. When you have seen 
the material you will decide on how the results are to be handled in your 
school. 
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OBJECTIVES 



THE LOGO 



MODULE SIX: 
PARENT HANDOUT 
Help Your Teenager Stay in School" 



Module Six is in the form of a parental handout for distribution to all 
parents. It is designed to provide the essential basic information on the 
consequences of dropping out and to enhance understanding of how 
to create a supportive environment. Some schools may wish to modify 
the handout fortheir own special circumstances. It incorporates a short 
quiz and indicates referral to the school if needed. 

Examples of Modules Five and Six are contained in this book underthe 
appropriate audience heading. 

The STAY IN— YOU WIN logo was designed to introduce a sense of 
dynamism and direction through the use of a stylized arrow pointing 
upwards. The slogan STAY IN— YOU WIN is a direct appeal to the 
bottom line for students today: Staying in school makes you a winner. 
Dropping out.... ? k^h^^bh 
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Use of the government of Alberta logo, "Alberta Education" is, of 
course, restricted to official use by the Department, and appears on all 
components of this STAY YOU WIN package. Schools may wish 
to incorporate their own name in the alternative version reproduced 
below. Use of the slogan STAY IN— YOU WIN, is encouraged, 
because it will reinforce other uses and help in the long-term raising of 
public awareness about the serious problem of dropouts. 



The STAY IN— YOU WIN project was a direct outcome of the strategy 
paper and recommendations developed by Alberta Education staff 
reproduced in Chapter 5 of Module Two. 

In order to delimit the project it was decided to focus first on those 
students about to enter high school in 1991 or already enrolled in 
Grades 1 0, 1 1 and 1 2. This does not imply that dropout prevention is 
not needed in elementary or junior high schools, only that it was judged 
advisable to intervene positively with those young people who were 
older than the school leaving age and in most immediate need of 
assistance. 

Similarly, it was determined that a considerable body of research 
existed and it was a priority to undertake an action-oriented project. 
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I Accordingly, there is no attempt to produce an academic paper; the 
emphasis here is on consolidating information already available and 
streamlining it into a usable and readable fonmat. The basic research 
selection Incorporated Into this STAY IN— YOU WIN package was 
drawn from a shelf of materials a metre in length assembled by the staff 
of the Alborta Education Library under the direction of Ms. Charlotte 
Landry. 

Whenever an especially useful reference was found it is cited directly 
in the text. Readers in search of fuller academic references are referred 
to the bibliographies contained in these texts. The recommended texts 
are suitable for acquisition as professional development materials by 
school libraries. Finally, every attempt was made to incorporate 
Canadian research studies and to focus on the more recent publications 
in the field. 



3. AUDIENCES 

This chapter is based on analysis of the three significant audiences for 
dropout prevention programs: educators, parents and students. The 
factors that put students at risk have been summarized by the American 
Association of School Administrators opposite. These factors should 
be reviewed continually throughout this chapter and considered in the 
light of your school's circumstances. 



Major Factors That Put Students At Risk 



Factors associated 
with POVERTY 

• Inadequate food, poor nutrition, and conse- 
quent dearth of energy for study and school 
work 

• Damage to dignity and self-esteem when im- 
poverished student compares himself or 
herself with others 

• Alienation from main body of students based 
on economic lines 

• Inadequate home facilities for study and 
homework 



Factors associated with 
ETHNIC /RACIAL ORIGINS 

• Deficiency in English language 

• Deviation in habits, customs, language, and 
behavior from main body of students and 
middle-class norms 

• Excessive punishment (detention, suspen- 
sion, expulsion) brought about by differences 
in behavior of minority students 

• Home backgrounds characterized by pover- 
ty, single parent, low value placed on 
schooling 



Factors associated with 
SCHOOL AND SCHOOLING 

• Course offerings inappropriate for students 
of low academic achievement 

• Instructional materials (texttxxjks) unsuited 
for students 

• Teaching styles ineffective with students 

• Traditional emphasis on memorization, 
recitation, unsuitable verbalism 

• Excessive testing and faulty interpretation of 
test results, especially for minority students 

• Demands for higher graduation standards 
without accompanying provisions for 
remedial and tutoring services 

• Lack of adequate counseling for students at 
risk 

• Inadequate school services — mental health, 
social services, health services 

• Disproportionate application of detention, 
suspension, and expulsion for students 

• Inadequate opportunities for extra-curricular 
activities to meet the needs of students who 
work 

• Repeated failure in school — leading to more 
failure 



• Lag of one or more years in age and grade 
level in basic skills and academic 
achievement 

• School climate hostile to students who do 
not Tit the norm" 

• Teacher insensitivity to cultural and social 
differences among students 

• Rejection of low academic achievers by their 
more able peers 

• Failure of students at risk to find meaningful 
experiences in school 



Factors associated with 
HOME AND FAMILY 

• Divorce and its effect on children and youth 

• Student anxiety, withdrawal, and depression 
caused by family quarrels, dissension, and 
eventual home break-up 

• Trauma due to death or other family 
catastrophe 

• Parental apathy for children 

• Parental child neglect and child abuse 

• Parents' own history of dropping out of 
school 

• Frequent change of domicile, leading to 
changes in school enrollment — the family 
on wheels " 

• negative attitude of parents toward educa- 
tion, schools, and teachers 

• Parental overreliance on television to enter- 
tain" children 

• Lack of orderliness and discipline at home 
leading to student tardiness, absenteeism, 
and truancy 

• Parental employment schedules leading to 

latchkey kids ' 

• Lack of cultural resources at home — books, 
magazines, pictures, music 

• Drug and alcohol abuse by parents 

• Poor role models in home; no male or female 
role model in home 

Factors associated with 
STUDENTS THEMSELVES 

• Low self-esfcem 

• Poor emotional health 

• Lack of life goals; inability to see life options 

• Lack or loss of hope for the future 

• no self-discipline 

• Peer pressure 

• Drug or alcohol abuse 

• Premature sexual activity 

• Alienation from other students, teachers, 
family, and self. 
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A. 

Educators 




Your STAY IN— YOU WIN initiatives will need to involve all staff 
including administrators, counsellors and teachers. Your support staff 
may also become involved in some of the mentoring activities outlined 
in Module Two. Perhaps the first step is to appoint a DmcQUl 
Prevention Co-ordinator with the time required to plan and co-ordinate 
a team effort within your high school. It is strongly recommended that 
the principiil head upthe STAY IN— YOU WIN initiatives because of the 
prestige that this lends to the initiatives and the need to plan staff 
assignments and budgets accordingly. As Dropout Prevention Director, 
the principal is in the best position to ensure that the school community 
as a whole understands the importance of dropout prevention — this 
will include students, parents and staff. 

In some circumstances a vice-principal or counsellor may have 
particularly strong skills in the area and make an ideal co-ordinator. 
The skills required to head up dropout prevention initiatives may be 
summarized as follows: 



• Ability to lead ateam effort, motivate colleagues, and plan effectively. 

• Strong inter-personal skills in communicating with colleagues, parents 
and teachers. 

• A commitment to the education of all students in the best possible 
program appropriate to their individual needs. 



• Ability to promote change and instructional improvement. 

Working with the summary, "Major Factors that Put Students At Risk," 
above, the Dropout Prevention Co-ordinator should arrange for 
delegation of the tasks suggested in Module Three, "Planning Your 
STAY IN— YOU WIN Initiatives." Staff development time should be 
scheduled for some of the team activities recommended there. 
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The next section, on "Parents," contains information on the effects of 
poverty on learning in students. For the moment. In analysing the 
audience of "Educators," it is important to note what the Canadian 
Teachers' Federation (CTF) says about teacher-student Interaction in 
their book. Children. Schools and Poverty (1989). 

Although we may want to believe that most teachers find 
teaching disadvantaged children challenging and satisfying, 
observational studies of classrooms in Canada and the United 
States generally report differences in teachers' interaction with 
students of middle and low socio-economic status. It appears 
that there is: 

• A greatertendency for middle-class children to receive teacher 
attention, praise and other rewards. 

• A greater tendency for low-income pupils to receive teacher 
criticism and punishment. 

• More supportive contact with middle-class children and more 
dominating-style contact with poor children. 

• Early teacher labelling of lower-class children as potential 
failures. 

Richer's own Ottawa-based research supports these generalizations. 
He found more extensive teacher-student contacts for middle-class 
children who also received more teacher attention. (Richer 1 988) 

There is little direct evidence that teachers' middle-class values 
incline them to discriminate against lower-class children. While 
it is possible that teachers label such children as unrewarding or 
difficult to teach, this may simply reflect their occupational 
needs, that is, teachers may feel more fulfilled interacting with 
students who are alert and highly motivated. (Pike, 1970) 
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This is not to suggest, however, that children's educational 
performance is not influenced by teachers' values and opinions, 
even if these are unconsciously held. A 1 964 study of Manitoba 
high school students and dropouts found that a disproportionate 
numberof those who dropped out came from low-income families; 
many of the dropouts believed that their teachers had offered 
little encouragement in their studies. (Sharp and Kristjanson, 
1967) Apparently many poor students do not view teachers as 
their sympathetic allies. 

There is some evidence that teacher encouragement (as 
perceived by students) may play an important pan in bolstering 
the educational self-image and aspirations of working-class 
children, presumably because many of them receive little 
encouragement elsewhere. (Pike, 1970) Baldus and Tribe 
(1 978) found that students' attitudes are also important. As early 
as Grades 1 , 3 and 6, public school children are able not only to 
recognize social inequality but they also associate moral and 
performance behavior with social class. Spedfically, children 
anticipate good things from higher socio-economic class and 
bad things from lower socio-economic class children. 

fy/lanyteachers find teaching poor children painful and frustrating. 
In a letter to the Canadian Teachers' Federation, one Teacher 
observed: "My-own kids have so much, butthey are going to have 
to live in a world wilh others who are hungry, and angry and feel 
hopeless. I fear for them all. I have done very little about this. If 
you bring it into the open, that will be a start." 

While the schools cannot be expected to cure the root causes of 
poverty itself, it is important that all teachers are alerted to the need for 
special understanding of the needs of students from poorer families. 
There is high potential for misunderstanding and misperceptions 
because of differing value systems. With an average teacher age of 38- 
39, this can be compounded by the problems of the "generation gap." 

The research indicates that dropout rates are closely related to school 
climate andthe tone of relationships between staff and students. In this 



sense, every member of staff can assist in minimizing dropouts. In 
today's semestered high school programs it is very difficult for any one 
teacher to get to know individual students on a personal basis. Often, 
teachers see as many as 100 students in different classes and the 
opportunity simply does not exist to diagnose individual difficulties and 
provide the required help. A strong home-room and extra-curricular 
program can do much to provide opportunities for teachers to 
understand individual students. Other methods involve assigning a 
certain number of students to members of the teaching staff who act 
as advisors. Radwanski's Ontario study noted that many students 
seem lost in today's high school and develop feelings of alienation: 

As an absolute minimum, any serious attempt to reduce the 
alienation that is a major cause of dropping out must begin 
by providing every student with an assured and regular 
relationship with at least one caring adult within the school 
system. 

Only by monitoring the personal and academic life of each student can 
early intervention efforts by made with those students likely to drop out. 
Because of the difficulty of carrying a high "case-load," it may be 
necessary to complement adult relationships with a "buddy" system 
where support is delivered by other friends in each student's peer 
group. Perhaps teacher-advisors have to be assigned only to those 
students who are identified as potential dropouts, because this allows 
scarce teacher time to be concentrated on those who need it most. 

Alternatively, other adult mentoring activities and improved 
communications with parents can be developed. Because of the 
sensitivities involved, the high correlation between low socio-economic 
status and dropping out has not been featured in the student and 
parent handouts. Educators should be aware, however, of the strong 
negative effects of low income, welfare, single-parent status and 
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poverty on students. There is some evidence from the applied social 
sciences that keeping a diary is a valuable tool for some students. A 
diary can instill self-esteem, identify enduring problems and assist in 
the very imporf:ant development of long-term planning. Because a 
diary is confidential to the student it acts as a mirror in reflecting 
important issues and events in astudent's life and encourages thoughtful 
reflection. 

A review of the school-related factors that place students at risk 
indicates that a major problem stems from failing to master work in the 
earlier grades. Having to repeat a grade is a significant indicator of 
potential for dropping out. Early intervention through remedial 
educational programs, tutoring, additional summer school study and 
correspondence education may allow the student to catch up and 
maintain a satisfactory academic standing. Many of the projects 
outlined in Module Four give concrete examples of how individualized 
study and the intelligent use of technology can help with students 
experiencing difficulty with school work. 

The relevance of schooling for some students can be enhanced 
through co-operative education involving work experience in a 
community setting or through new curriculum approaches such as 
Career & Technology Studies. The student handout which is included 
in the "Students" section of this chapter emphasizes the importance of 
gaining some post-secondary education in orderto obtain access to the 
majority of jobs available in the future. This does not necessarily mean 
university level courses and high academic achievement. A variety of 
short courses at Alberta Vocational Centres, Technical Institutes or 
Community Colleges can also lead to a "ticket" to future employment. 
Career counselling at the school level has always stressed the 
importance of career planning and anything that can be done to tie the 
relevance of schooling to the world of work is likely to prove helpful to 
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students at risk. Frequently students drop out to meet short-term 
objectives and every opportunity should be taken to extend the 
student'splanningtimeframetothinkahead. The information contained 
in Module Two on The Alberta Workforce to the Year 2000" should be 
shared with students. 

In terms of teaching-learning styles and curriculum implementation at 
the school level the improvement of the leaming environment is an 
ongoing concern. The movement to enhance school effectiveness is 
cleariy significant to dropout prevention Radwanski in his Ontario 
study puts it this way: 

The great risk inherent in a short-term di opout prevention 
strategy is that it might become a substitute for a(Sdressing 
th& fundamental need for improvement in our education 
system. To accept such a substitute, or even to delay 
addressing the fundamental issues in the name of first 
assessing the effects of dropout prevention initiatives, 
would be tragically my^ic. It would be a disservice not 
only to the many stu jnts who would not be dissuaded 
from dropping out by special programs superimposed on 
current approaches, but also to graduating Gludents who 
are receiving a less than optimal education and to our 
society as a whole. 



The infonnation on immigration patterns in Alberta contained in 
Module Two emphasizes the need to be sensitive to the ethnic and 
linguistic backgrounds of students. The major variable here is the 
degree to which family traditions and cultural pattems value education. 
Examples abound of new Albertan families where children are regularly 
on the high school honor roll. Unfortunately, there are other examples 
where students, including aboriginal youth, are disproportionately at 
risk. In these cases there are multiple factors at work which combine 
to make it extremely difficult to stay in school. 
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Native students are particularly vulnerable to dropping out. A major 
study of this aspect is, "Native Student Dropouts in Ontario Schools," 
Ontario Ministry of Education, 1989. It cites the following information 
on the proportion of natives and non-natives who have a high school 
diploma: 





NATIVE NON-NATIVE 


WOMEN 
MEN 


30.6% 48.9% 
33.0% 53.3% 




(1981 Census of Canada) 

While we are concerned about the cun-ent dropout rate of one third in 
"white" society, the aboriginal rate still approximates two thirds. 

A 1984 study by The Northern Alberta Development Council, "Early 
School Leavers in Northern Alberta," identified the characteristics of 
school leavers in northern Alberta as follows: 

• 75% of the early school leavers were between 1 6 and 1 9 years old. 

• Those who left before 16 likely came from remote and isolated 
areas. 

• School leaversweregeneralty severalyearsbehindintheirschooling 
at the time of dropping out. 

• Native leavers tended to complete fewer grades than Caucasians 
prior to leaving; 1/2 of the Native leavers left prior to Grade 9 
completion, compared to 1/5 for Caucasians. 
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There was an equal male-female split in leavers. 



1/5 of the leavers spoke Cree or another language at home. 

72% of leavers had parents or other fan..;/ members who had left 
school (compares to 46% for stayens). 

Almost 1/3 of the leavers had problems with the law. 

1/3 of leavers did not live in two-parent households. 

87% of leavers had friends whu left school (compares to 60% for 
stayers). 

School leavers' families were fairly mobile with many (70%) having 
been in more than one center. 

Leavers had poor attendance records. 

3/4 of the leavers were reported to be disciplinary problems. 

Large numbers of leavers were at a failing level during their last 
year of school; 1/2 scored below 1 00 in IQ compared to 50% for a 
normal population. 

Many leavers did not feel positive about their relationship with 
teachers. 

Leavers' favorite subjects were Math and Physical Education, 
while the most disliked subjects were English and Science. 
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• 60% of leavers mentioned friends as an element they liked about 
school and 44% mentioned sports. (The comparison for stayers is 
27% friends and 34% sports.) 

The study continued with identifying a priority list of issues, most of 
which are relevant in urban areas: 

1. The student at risk. This focuses on the identification of the 
student who is the potential early school leaver, and the need for 
intervention programs. 

2. Awareness of the early school leaver problem. To effectively 
solve this problem it is first necessary to become aware of the 
characteristics and the role that various people can play in 
encouraging students to stay in school longer. 

3. Student/teacher relationships. The ways in which teachers 
and students relatetoone another are very important in influencing 
students' attitudes toward sci iool. 

4. Recognizing the value of and need for education. While in 
school, students may not be fully aware of the importance of 
education. What can be done to increase this awareness? 

5. Community/school involvennent. The relationship which the 
parents and community have with the school is important in 
shaping attitudes towards education. 

6. Student involvement. Student involvement in activities outside 
of the classroom is important in creating a sense of belonging and 
encouraging students to stay in school. 



— 



7. Relevance cf education. How well can students relate to the 
courses which are being taught? Does the content have meaning 
for them in their environment? 



8. Education after dropping out. Students wish to retum to school 
at some point after they have left. How can this be made easier 
for them? 



9. Busing. Long bus rides affect the performance of students and 
may discourage them from staying in school. Alternatives to long 
bus rides should be considered. 



10. Teaching system. This involves aconsideration of the approach 
to education, including a philosophy of education for communities, 
continuous progress and pre-school programs. 

11. High teacher turnover rates. Teachers in the North tend to stay 
in their communities for a much shorter time than teachers 
elsewhere. 




12. Teacher preparation. How weil are teachers prepared for the 
experience of living and teaching in northern communities? 

1 3. Education alternatives for remote communities. Small schools 
and mobile education might be an alternative to no school at all 
in smaller centers. 

This study is perhaps the most detailed examination of the dropout 
phenomenon undertaken in Alberta and it has been included for this 
reason. Readers are cautioned that it was conducted in a generally 
rural area. However, the major findings are very consistent with urban 
studies conducted elsewhere. The most important factors behind 
early school leaving were identified as: 
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B. 

Parents 



• Teaching approaches 

• Unpleasant school atmosphere 

• Social factors (drugs, alcohol, pregnancy) 

• No home encouragement 

• Home life 

• Student not interested 

These findings reflect a common finding in the literature: The reasons 
for dropping out are diverse and involve educators, students and 
parents. This is why the STAY l^4— YOU WIN package deals with ail 
three audiences. 

In conclusion, educators need to be aware of the complexity of the 
reasons for dropping out and the factors that mitigate against a student 
staying in school. Because educators are professionally trained and 
experienced, this STAY IN— YOU WIN initiative has been based on the 
assumption that educators will spearhead the efforts to implement 
dropout prevention programs. It is important that all staff review the 
information in the six modules and be familiar with the research 
findings. Staff development sessions at the school level are critical to 
developing this understanding, particularly in regard to the school- 
related factors. 



Parents of high school age students will generally be in their thirties or 
forties and this "generation gap" can cause difficulties within the family 
in communicating with teenagers. Additionally, most parents will be 
fully occupied with theirown careers, and opportunities for dialogue are 
often limited by lack of time. There is a reluctance on the part of many 
parentsto visitthe school and parent-teacher meetingsare often pooriy 
attended. (The.information in Chapter 5 of Module Two is designed to 
encourage parental involvement.) 
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The parent and student handouts which are incorporated as part of the 
STAY IN— YOU WIN package have deliberately avoided mention of 
poverty, socio-economic status and single parent status because of 
the sensitivity of some to questions of this type. However, the research 
is clear: Family background is a more significant factor in dropping out 
than the natural abilities of the student. 

• Socio-economic status is highly correlated with student dropout. 
Students from low income families drop out more frequently. 

• If parents are in lower skilled or semi-skilled occupations, their 
children also tend to drop out more frequently. 

• The lower a parent's educational level, the higher the chancb of the 
child dropping out. 

Radwanski summarizes as follows: 

Virtually every study ever done on the dropout issue has found 
a strong link between family background and the likelihood of 
dropping out. The lower the income level, occupational status 
and level of education of his or her parents, the greater is the 
statistical risk that any given student will not complete high 
school. 

Thus, for instance, a province-wide study carried out for the 
Ministry of Education by John Porter, B. R. Blishen and Maria 
Barrados reported in 1977: "Higher family socio-economic 
status and higher levels of father's education are found to be 
associated with higher levels of school performance, higher 
levels of self-concept or ability, higher levels of educational 
expectations, a greater tendency to be enrolled in a five-year 
program and staying in school longer." 

Similarly, a Toronto Board of Education study concluded in 
1 985: "Students whose parents' occupations were categorized 
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in the lower categories, unskilled and semi-skilled, were more 
likely to terminate early than students whose parents' occupations 
were categorized in the higher categories, professional, 
managerial, etc. This is true for both mothers' occupations and 
fathers' occupations." 

And the Camegie Foundation's Ernest Boyer, in his exhaustive 
examination of U.S. high schools, stated: "Dropouts tend to 
come from poor families. They have more siblings, more broken 
homes, higher levels of parental punitiveness, and lower self- 
esteem. Their parents also have less schooling." 

The survey of Ontario dropouts and graduates carried out for this 
study by Decima Research furtherconfirms this correlation: 51% 
of dropouts said their father's occupation was in medium- or low- 
level production, compared to 37% of non-dropouts. At the other 
end of the scale, only 22% of dropouts identified their father's 
occupation as professional/technical/cultural or manager/owner, 
compared to 36% of non-dropouts. Median family or household 
income was $27,030 for dropouts and $33, 1 80 for non-dropouts. 

It cannot be emphasized too vigorously that this correlation does 
not mean that young people from lower socio-economic status 
families are innately less intelligent or less endowed with potential 
to be educated. 

Quite the contrary, it appears that the influences of family socio- 
economic background are a more powerful factor than a student's 
innate mental abilities. 

The Porter study cited above demonstrated, for instance, that 
students who scored low on mental ability tests but came from 
families with high socio-economic status were more likely to 
remain in high school until the fourth yearthan students with high 
ability but low socio-economic status: 79% of the low-ability but 
high socio-economic status students in the sample remained in 
school, compared to 71% of the high-ability but low socio- 
economic status students. Even more dramatic was the 
comparison between similariy high-ability students in the high 
and low socio-economic status groups: 93% of the former stayed 





in school until the fourth year, compared to only 71 % of the latter. 

This importance of family socio-economic status to educational 
outcomes can be attributed to a variety of factors. 

The home is a vitally important learning environment. As a broad 
generalization, children of less well-educated parents In lower 
socio-economic status households tend to receive lessintellectual 
stimulation in the pre-school years. Because the least educated 
and least sophisticated parents are least likely to read and talk at 
length to their children in ways that broaden their vocabulary and 
range of interests, these children tend to arrive at school in a less 
advanced stage of development than children from families 
higher on the socio-economic scale. 

Secondly, the more educated, affluent and sophisticated the 
parents, the higher are likely to be the educational expectations 
they communicate to their children. University-educated 
professionals, for instance, are likely to take it for granted from 
the outset that their children will be successful in school and go 
on to university. Such an assumption is far less widespread 
among unskilled workers at the opposite end of the socio- 
economic scale, especially if their children — already hampered 
by a less advantageous early learning environment — are not 
strikingly successful achievers in elementary school. 

The support and encouragement children receive with regard to 
their school work also tends to vary with the socio-economic 
status of the household. Again as a broad generalization, better 
educated and more sophisticated parents are more likely to take 
adirectinterestintheirchildren'sstudies, to supervise homework, 
to communicate comfortably with teachers, and so on. Even the 
physical environment is a factor: Because more affluent families 
generally have more spacious homes, their children more 
frequently have access to a quiet place to study. 

All these factors combine to make it more difficult for socio- 
economically disadvantaged children to perform well in school 
from the outset. And then the current practices of the education 
system itself — notably including ability grouping and the spiral 
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curriculum in elementary school, and streaming and the alienating 
effects of the credit system in high school — turn those Initial 
disadvantages into self-fulfilling prophecies. 

Young people from single-parent households are considerably 
more likely to drop out than those from homes in which both 
parents are present. 

In the Goldfarb survey carried out for this study, fully 40% of 
dropouts lived in single-parent households. In the comparison of 
700 dropouts and 700 graduates carried out for this study by 
Decima Research, 29% of the dropouts but only 1 7% of the high 
school graduates were from other than two-parent households. 

Similarly, the Toronto Board of Education study published in 
1985 concluded that Ihose most likely to continue for four or 
more years of study come from homes where both parents are 
present." 

Family structure appears to have a considerable effect not only 
on the decision to drop out, but also on prior academic 
performance. In his 1986 study of Ontario students. The 
Adolescent Experience . Professor Alan King reports: The 
students with both parents in the home are more likely than those 
living in some other situation to get higher marks, and, 
correspondingly, less likely to obtain lower mari^s. Also, students 
living with both parents are more likely to be enrolled in advanced- 
level courses." 

In further support of the link between family structure and school 
achievement. King also quotes an American report which states: 
"Comparing each non-traditional family type with intact two- 
parent homes, these investigators have found that children living 
in mother-only homes are most likely to be chiklren with the 
broadest range of teacher-assessed problems including conduct, 
personality or immaturity problems, evidence of socialized 
delinquency, and psychotic signs." 

It is not clear from the available data whether the weaker 
academic performance and higher tendency to drop out among 




children from single-parent families is due primarily to lingering 
trauma from the family break-up itself, or to the ongoing 
circumstances— includingcomparativelylessavailable parental 
time for attention to educational matters — of living with a single 
parent. Either way, it appears clear that children from such 
families are not getting as much individualized attention in 
school as they would need to compensate for the effects of 
domestic factors. 



Any attempt to identify potential dropouts must therefore include an 
assessment of the famil'.' background from which students come and 
concentrate prevention efforts on those students and their parents. 
Inter-agency co-operation is particularly important for students from 
poor families because funds are available for student support. 

There are two main sources of information on the significant effects of 
poverty on success at school and the disproportionate dropout rate — 
the CTF study mentioned in the last section, and nhiidren in Povertv: 
Toward a Better Future . Standing Senate Committee on Social Affairs, 
Science & Technology, January 1991. This study cites the 1983 
Ontario Child Health Study, which compares poor and non-poor 
children in respect of school performance and a number of health 
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Prevalence of Certain Characteristics 
In Poor and Non-Poor Children, 1983 



overhead 1.1 Emotional disorder 



Hyperactivity 



Conduct disorder 



Regular smoker 



Poor school performance 



Chronic health problems 




0% B% 10% 15% 20% 25% 30% 35' 
Source: Ontario Child Health Study 

The Canadian Teachers' Federation (CTF) study reports as follows: 

Child poverty rose sharply with the recession and has decreased 
somewhat in recent years, but it is still widespread. In 1987, 
1 6.9% of Canada's children under the age of 1 6 lived in poverty 
—955,000 out of the total 5,642,000. Put simply, one child in six 
is poor. 
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Children growing up in one-parent families are much more likely 
to be poorthan those in two-parent families. Of the total 528,400 
children under 18 in single-parent families headed by women, 
348,700 (66%) are poor. In other words, two of every three 
children being raised by a single mother are being raised in 
poverty. The rate for children in two-parent families in 1 987 was 
1 1 .4% (461 ,800 children out of the total 4,946,500). 

Sole-support mothers face five times the risk of poverty as two- 
parent families. As of 1987, 56.6% of single-parent families 
headed by women were poor. While the poverty rate for female 
single parents has declined since 1 985, when it reached 60.4%, 
it is still extremely high. 

One Canadian child in six underthe age of 1 6 is poor. Compared 
to non-poor children, poor children are at increased risk for a 
multitude of proble ms — physical , psychological, social , cu ttural , 
behavioral and educational. 

Low-income children are more likely than their middle and 
upper-middle class counterparts to experience hunger, the 
effects of inadequate child care arrangements, behavioral 
problems and low self-esteem. While notalllow-incoine children 
will have difficulty in school, many experience less motivation to 
(earn, delayed cognitive development, lower achievement, less 
participation in extra-curricular activities, different types of 
teacher-student interactions, negative effects of streaming, 
lower career aspirations and expectations, interrupted school 
attendance, lower university attendance, an increased risk of 
illiteracy and higher dropout rates. 

Such school-related difficulties present serious long-term 
personal and social consequences: illiteracy, delinquency, 
difficulties in personal adjustment, underemployment and 
unemployment are connected in part to lack of educational 
success. 

Equality of opportunity has long been an expressed goal of 
education in Canada. All Canadian provinces have had 
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compulsory school-leaving laws since at least 1943. 
Consequently, virtually all children between the ages of 6 and 1 4 
are enrolled full-time in schools across the country. Over time, 
Increasing numbers of Canadians have been attaining higher 
levels of education. 

Stuf^ent reteniion is explained in part by work force trends. The 
educational requirementsfor jobs have lncreased;the availability 
of a more highly educated labor force has prompted employers 
to raise their educational standards. Prior to World War II, 
employers rarely required a high school diploma, whereas today 
a university degree is the minimum qualification for many jobs. 
(Hunter, 1981) 

Educational attainment is a very reliable predictor of upward 
social mobility, employment stability and higher income. There 
is a strong link between poverty and level of education : the lower 
one's level of educational attainment, the greater the chance of 
falling below the low-income line. For example, a family led by 
someone who did not get to high school is four times more likely 
to be poor than one headed by a university graduate. (National 
Council of Welfare, April 1988) 

Students' socio-economic backgrounds continue to exert 
influence on their educational outcomes. Substantial and 
disheartening inequalities in secondary and post-secondary 
aspirations, occupational aspirations and years of schooling 
attained are still evident between social classes. (Richer, 1 988) 

Research examining whether various groups with the same 
number of years of education receive equal rewards (measured 
in terms of income) report distressing results. 

McRoberts (1979) examinedthe income attainment of Canadian 
males and found that an individual's origin, as measured by his 
father's socio-economic status, has a strong effect on the males' 
current income. The higher the sccia! origins of a student, the 
greaterthe income returnson his education. Generally speaking, 
gains in income are correlated with gains in years of education. 
However, a male whose father has fewer years of education and 





a semi-skilled occupation will earn less income than one whose 
father has more education and a white-collar occupation, even 
though both sons have equal educational attainment. This 
I ncome difference increases with the years of schooling achieved. 

McRoberts concludes: "...Those from families with low socio- 
economic status are in a sense doubly disadvantaged. On the 
average their attainment will be lower in absolute terms than 
those from more privileged backgrounds, and they will get a 
lower rate of return on what they have managed to achieve." 

Porter, Porter and Blishen (1 973) presented evidence of a strong 
relationship between family income (as measured by fathers' 
occupations) and students' educational aspirations and 
expectations. Using the 1971 Survey of Ontario Students' 
Aspirations (SOSA), they illustrated how the grade at which 
students planned to leave school, whatthey hoped and expected 
to do after leaving school, how they chose their high school 
subjects and which stream they selected were all related to their 
social class. Although this study is now more than 1 5 years old, 
the results continue to be of interest: 

• 24% of Grade 1 0 students in the highest socio-economic class 

chose to leave school ear^y and not attend Grade 1 3 (normally 
considered to be a prerequisite for university) compared to 
57% of the lowest socio-economic class. The percentage 
who preferred to complete Grade 1 3 decreased from 76% in 
the highest socio-economic class to 43% in the lowest. 

• At all income levels, fewer students expected to graduate from 

university than wanted to, but the proportions at each income 
level decreased from 60% in the highest to 24% in the lowest. 

• Low-income students wanted to graduate from university after 

leaving high school but only 24% in Grade 12 and 25% in 
Grade 10 expected to. This finding indicates that students 
may already be aware of an economic position which makes 
them more realistic — or pessimistic about their futures. 

• Using a list of predetermined activities. Grade 12 students 
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were asked what they wanted to do after leaving high school. 
Those from higher social classes were more interested in 
going to university while those in lower social classes either 
wanted to work, pursue apprenticeships or attend private 
trade schools. Put another way, almost 40% from the lowest 
income levels were more interested in earning money 
immediatelythanincontinuingtheireducation. Further, while 
30% of low-income students expected to go to work 
immediately, only 26% wanted to. Porter et al suggest that 
this indicates that they were socialized to want what was 
"appropriate" for them — employment and immediate financial 
rewards rather than an investment in education. 



Parents of one-third of the SOSA sample were asked the same 
questions as their children. Parents had higher expectations for 
their children than did the students themselves across all income 
levels. However, the proportion of parents expecting their Grade 
1 2 child to go into the workforce immediately increased by social 
class from 4% in the highe'^t to 31% in the lowest. Conversely, 
the percentage expecting their child to go to u niversity decreased 
by social class from 65% in the highest to 32% in the lowest. 

Students of lower socio-economic status were more likely to 
choose subjects which 'ead to the workforce ratherthan university. 
In 1971, when SOSA was conducted, students selected were 
allocated to one of two programs: a five-year high school 
program from which they could then go to university, nursing 
school, or teachers' college, or a four-year program which led 
directly to work or to colleges of applied arts and technology. 
There were higher percentages of students of low socio-economic 
status in the four-year program and a smaller percentage in the 
five-year program. 

Growing up in impoverished circumstances will affect all aspects 
of children's lives, including the time they spend in school. 
Inadequate food, shelter and medical care can affect scholastic 
performance both directly and indirectly: 
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* Disaavantaged youth do not have the money to cover the 
costs associated with school-based activities (e.g., any fees 
and equipment necessary for extra-curricuiar activities, special 
events such as dances, cafeteria food, school memorabilia 
such as rings and jackets); 

* Low-income youth feel pressured to leave high school forthe 
work force to augment the family income. Additionally, they 
may be unable to return to school or proceed to university as 
it is too costly. 

* Youthfrompoorfamiliestendtoenrolinhigh-schootvocational 

programs perhaps because such programs enable them to 
enter employment without too much delay. Alternatively, 
these programs may leadto relatively low-cost post-secondary 
courses at community or technical colleges. (Pike, 1970) 

Parents also influence their children's academic performance. 
Parenting styles, parental literacy and interested contact withthe 
school are all associated with children's scholastic progress. 

Additionally, the richness of family experiences contribute to 
earty cognitive development. As previously indicated, many 
aspects of family interaction differ by social class. Middle and 
upper-middle class families can provide their chiWren with 
stimulating and enriching activities (vacations, trips to local 
points of interest such as the zoo and museums, birthday parties, 
etc.) which poor families simply cannot afford. 

Family sodaiization also has long-tenm effects on educational 
attainment by differentially preparing children to use their 
education. Affluent students, through their parents and other 
well-placed contacts, are more likely than poor students to learn 
how to present themselves to prospective employers and to 
know exactly how to plug into the labor maricet. (Richer, 1 988) 

Richer (1988) refers to these sorts of advantages as "cultural 
capital." He argues that there is an unequal distribution of the 
cutturaltrappings necessary for success, with k)w-income persons 
possessing less than those with higher incomes. 
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Clearly, any attempts at dropout prevention must focus in a carefully 
targeted way on those most at risk. The combination of health, 
emotional and cultural factors together with the lower levels of family 
support and restricted aspirations make children from poor families 
particularly vulnerable. 

Socio-economic status translates into a number of key indicators in 
terms of creating an effective learning environment. The ability of 
parents to help with homework, provision of sufficient space and the 
necessary quiet for study, and the economic necessity of teenagers 
having to work to pay their own way through school. The subtle 
nuances of living in a family environment where education is not valued 
caa combine to be a strong demotivating force on teenagers. This 
combined with a prevailing peer group value system that stresses 
designer clothes and the panoply of materialism can combine to 
encourage youths to drop out in search of immediate employment 
income. 

Quite apart from the issue of poverty in families there is another aspect 
of family life that-provides a key to dropout prevention. This is the 
development of self-esteem in children. Stanley Coopersmith's work 
indicatesthat parents who foster self-esteem have these characteristics: 

• Parents themselves have high self-esteem. 

• Parents consistently show respect for the rights of the their children, 
and consider their opinions. 

• Parents clearly define limits on their children's behavior. 

Development of a concern for education in parents is a difficult task and 
Module Three contains some positive suggestions. However, it is 
critical that parents understand the need for completion of a high school 
diploma and support their teenager. The California Task Force to 





Promote Self-Esteem & Personal & Social Responsibility study. 
Toward a State of Esteem , has this to say about the role of academic 
failure in the development of self-esteem: 

The Task Force investigated the possibility of a link between 
self-esteem and academic failure for the purpose of identifying 
the school and classroom conditions and teacher-student 
relations that might promote both self-esteem and academic 
success. Practitioners in the field believe that low self-esteem 
interferes with learning and suggest that high self-esteem may 
well promote it. Thus, school failures could be lessened by 
promoting those conditions known to enhance self-esteem and 
facilitate learning. 

Martin Covington's research review for the Task Force asserts 
that: "...at the neart of the achievement process we find a 
struggle which, when reduced to its essential elements, 
represents the need to establish and maintain feelings of worth 
and dignity. 

Professor Covington and others find one of the culprits working 
against such sense of worth is the currently accepted practice of 
competition to motivate students. In a competitive system 
successes and failures become strongly associated with high or 
low ability. Ability is seen as an immutable factor, over which a 
failing student has little control. This promotes learned 
helplessness and hopelessness. That is, to avoid the feelings 
of worthlessness that stem from trying hard and failing, the 
student stops trying. He or she thus protects a fragile sense of 
worth by getting little education. 

A number of schools are currently instituting methods that 
respect and nurturethe potential all children possessto succeed. 
Co-operative learning or team learning is one of those methods. 
It is iricreasingiy being applied to diminish the negative 
experiences sometimes brought on by large class sizes and too 
much classroom competition. Co-operative learning creates a 
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network of peer support, encourages responsibility for self and 
otiiers, and improves academic perfonnance. 



Intestimony presentedtotlie Tasl< Force, Micliele Bortja reported 
that in tlie U.S. Department of Education's publication, Dealing 
witti Dropouts , young people cited as the major cause of their 
dropout behavior that "there was nobody there who cared." Dr. 
Borba also mentioned another study of 40,000 high school 
students in Arizona which concluded that making schools more 
effective must permit students to feel that "I am considered more 
than just a name on a roll sheet." 

These key observations on education and self-esteem set a context for 
dealing with parents and have implications for the teaching staff, 
administrators and students. 

Module Six has been designed as a handout for parents to commence 
a dialogue with their teenagers and the school. 

This section on parents has summarized information on: 

• parental attitudes to education; 

• the generation gap; 

• effects of poverty, particularly in single parent families; and 

• the importance of self-esteem in teenagers' attitudes to school. 

With sensitivity, a school staff can work at developing improved home- 
school communication and then move to educating parents in 
understanding the importance of high school completion. Evening or 
weekend phone contact with parents of students at risk recognizes the 
time constraints of parents who often work full time. 

Because parents themselves were educated in a former age and the 
pace of social and economic change has increased, it is critical that an 





understanding of job realities is renewed. This is why the parent 
handout includes information on future skill requirements and average 
earnings. More complete infomriation on workforce requirements is 
contained in Module Two. The format allows schools to take advantage 
of the back page to incorporate the name of the school and add 
specialized local information. The intention is to stimulate discussion 
between parents and students and to encourage them to focus on the 
importance of completing a high school diploma. It would be extremely 
valuable in encouraging parent-school relationships if a contact name 
could be provided so that parents whose children are "at risk" could 
arrange for an interview with school staff or administrators. 

From the duplication master provided in this module it is an easy 
matter to "cut and paste" the school-prepared content before running 
off copies for use with parents. Administrators have suggested that 
this handout might be incorporated into the regular mailings which 
schools make to parents. Alternatively, it can be the focus of a special 
school event which you may be planning. It is importantthatthe parent 
handout and the student handout are sequenced for distribution at the 
same time, because they reinforce each other. It is recommended that 
distribution be at the earliest opportunity in Grade 10. Follow-up 
reminders at the end of the school year will be helpful because of the 
relatively large numbers of dropouts who do not return after the 
summer vacation. 

The Federal Government publication "Stay in School - A Parent's 
Guide" is a valuable resource for use with selected parents of potential 
dropouts. 

Multiple copies can be obtained from the address provided. 
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!n a very real sense this STAY IN — ^YOU WIN package is all about 
students and the ways in which they can be encouraged to stay in 
school, in the final analysis the student has to take the responsibility 
for learning and this involves attendance, serious study and 
demonstrating persistence. Because the school impacts so strongly 
on students the process of dropout prevention has been placed in the 
hands of educators so that the strategies reflect a professional approach 
to designing the best possible learning environment for all students. 
Given the nature of adolescence, this process calls for patience and 
persistence. The involvement of parents as partners has already been 
emphasized; now it is appropriate to analyze how students react to their 
school and the world around them. 

Perhaps the most important attitude to understand is the prevailing 
tendency for teenagers to meet their most immediate needs at the 
expense of their longer-range interests. Peer pressure to participate in 
the lifestyle of today is acute. Dress styles imply brand-name products 
that are expensive; independence is seen in terms of owning a vehicle; 
entertainment, hobbies and recreational sports are expensive. The 
drive to be well-regarded has led to a new level of "keeping up with the 
Joneses." Part-time employment is often seen as a means of eaming 
the funds so essential to gratifying the teenager's needs and wants. 
This in turn can cause difficulty with school work through working late 
and being tired in school the next day, by taking time away from school 
work in order to meet the demands of socializing and other priorities for 
time. 

The research tells us that the dropout is often a short-range goal-setter. 
In this, the student is not alone. The Club of Rome examined the 
tendency for all humans to work to short-range objectives at the 
expense of long-range considerations. The majority of us are 




overhead 1.2 




preoccupied with shorttime perspectives. Very few of us have agiobal 
perspective that stretches over extended time perspectives. This 
clustering of most people's concern with their immediate family and 
future is illustrated in this chart where each dot represents a large 
number of people. As the "Space" axis extends to national and world 
scenarios, the number of truly concerned people diminishes. As 
Ti me" extends beyo nd the next few years thro ug h to f utu re generatio ns, 
the number of people truly concerned diminishes. Teenagers exhibit 
this tendency as they grapple with the pressures of growing up and 
growing independent. 
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Immediate Lifetime Future ► 



2-3 years 



TIME 



It is critical that students be made aware of the importance of 
expanding their time horizons to extend beyond short-term 
considerations. Parents too need to be aware of the difficulty facing 
a teenager in obtaining the necessary funds for going through the 
school years. Part-time work can have positive benefits for the student 
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in developing a sense of responsibility for earning a living; however, 
more than 1 5 hours perweekcan interfere with academic performance. 
It may be helpful to present the information below to students as an 
indication of theirfuture earning potential and probability of employment. 
Further information on job availability and earnings is contained in 
Module Two and in the student handout which is included at the end 
of this section. 

Percent of Time in Labour Force States 
Ages 25-64, by Education Level and Sex 



overhead 1.3 



Yrs. of Education 

ms. 




Employment Unemployment 



Not in 

labour torce 



Source: Senate Standing Committee on Social Affairs 

Every opportunity should be taken to counsel students about the 
negative consequences of dropping out; both in tenms of lifetime 
eamings and potential for unemployment or working in low-skill 
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occupations where opportunities for self-fulfillment are meagre. 

These educational, career and lifestyle choices are emphasized In the 
Federal Government's video program, ZOPTIONS, which is included 
in your STAY IN — ^YOU WIN package, and is described in the next 
chapter. 




II II " II " II II " " I 



mm 



The student handout has been designed to present some very basic 
information on the dangers of dropping out. It emphasizes that 
students can "make their own luck," instead of dreaming about winning 
a lottery. The short quiz is based on the key factors which have been 
identified as contributing to dropout. Like the parent handout, it can 
incorpo; ate the name of your school and a contact name and/or place 
for further information and assistance. Reproducing it on colored 
paper is recommended in order to attract attention and encourage 
students to keep it for future reference. 

The Federal Government publication "Straight Talk About Staying in 
School" can be ordered in bulk from the address given. 
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APPENDIX 



ZOPTIONS is a fast-paced 1 1 -minute video produced by Employment 
& Immigration Canada. They have kindly provided us with copies of the 
video and facilitator's handbook at no charge for use in Alberta high 
schools. Although primarily intended to persuade students to stay in 
school and focus on their future, the video will also be very useful in 
parent education and teacher in-service. The video is suitable for 
viewing by ail students as soon as they enter high school. It can also 
be used again to refresh the memory of any student who is "at risk" or 
considering dropping out. 

All students can benefit from viewing the video and it can also be helpful 
for improving teacher and parent understanding. 

The Clemson University publication which follows emphasizes that 
dropout prevention is a concem of educators at all levels. The twelve 
strategies also reinforce the need for a multi-dimensional approach to 
developing solutions. 




EFFECTIVE STRATEGIES 



FOR 



DROPOUT PREVENTION 



Twelve Successful Strategies to Consider In A Comprehensive 
Dropout Prevention Program 



Marty Duckenfield 
John V. "Dick" Hamby 
Jay Smink 



THE NATIONAL DROPOUT PREVENTION CENTER 
' CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 
CLEMSON,SC 29634-5111 (803)656-2599 
September 1990 



INTRODUCTION 



Students leave scnooi tor many reasons. Pregnancy, family circumstarrces, economic 
necessities, substance abuse, lack of academic suaess, or disciplinary actions, smgiy or m 
combination, can influence a young person's decision to quit school. 

There is no single solution to the dropout crisis. Just as there are a variety of causes 
behind a student's decision to drop out of school, a great many different strategies exist to prevent 
this event from occurring. Research has shown, however, that comnrwnities and school districts 
who adopt comprehensive approaches have far nrwre effective dropout prevention programs. 
Comprehensive solutions address the multiple needs of at-risk students. 

In an effort to determine the most successful approaches within a comprehensive strategy, the 
National Dropout Prevention Center conducted an analysis in 1990 of cun-ent research and 
practices in more than 350 dropout prevention programs. The result is a synthesis of twelve 
strategies that have had the most positive impact on the dropout rate in communities across the 
nation. The strategies identified are: 

• Parental assistance and involvement 

• Quality early childhood education 

• Cor)centrated reading and writing programs 

• Individualized instruction 

• Utilization of instructional technotogies 

• Mentoring and tutoring 

• Wortcforce readiness and career counseling 

• Summer enhancement programs 

• Flexible schedules and alternative programs 

• Staff devetopment programs 

• School-based management 

• Community and business collaboration 

Those who are asked to coordinate dropout prevention efforts shoukj find this publication 
useful. Each section contains a brief description of a strategy and its advantages, tnfonnation about 
programs, relevant organizations and additional resources are included as well. 

Effective Strategies for Dropout Prevention provides only a small sample of the many programs 
and resources that incorporate these dozen strategies. Additional ones can be k>cated in the 
Nattonai Dropout Prevention Center's FOCUS database. FOCUS now contains more than 400 
dropout prevention prognvns, conference and workshop information, and a bibik>graphlcai index of 
the Centers resource materials. Anyone can access FOCUS via a personal computer and modem. 
For infonnation about using FOCUS, contact the Nattonal Dropout Prevention Center at 
803-656-2599. 

It is the intsrrt of the National Dropout Prevention Center that this document sen^e as a catalyst 
to inspire program coordinators and directors to find the assistance needed to implement programs 
that will encourage the young people of their communities to complete school. 
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PARENTAL ASSISTANCE AND INVOLVEMENT 

Whether parents take the initiative to become involved in school or do so oniv at the request of the 
school, the purposes are the same: to improve skills in deaUng with their own'children and to serve 
as a source of suppon to improve the scnool for all children. 

These purposes can be accomptished as parents do several things: 

• serve as teachers for their own or others' children (e.g., serving as a tutor; helping 
with homework: assisting the teacher by preparing materials): 

• provide suppon to the school (e.g., joining the PTA or other parent association: serving 
as a school volunteer to chaperone field trips); 

• participate in special school programs for parents (e.g., counseling for personal or 
family problems: training in parenting skills: instruction m English: utilizing health 
and soaal support services); - — 

• become an advocate for their own children or for groups supporting children with 
speaal neeas (e.g., meeting with pnncipals and other administrators to speak on behalf 
of better schools; supporting organizations that protect the interests of children): and 

• share in making decisions about children and the school (e.g., creating individual educational 
plans for their children: serving on a school advisory committee: making choices about which 
school their chikj will attend). 

When parents are involved: 

• ChiWren benefit-achievement and self-esteem increase. 

• Schools benefit-support for teachers increases and communication leading to common 
goals improves. 

• Communities benefit-as the overall level of education improves and a more highly- 
trained workforce develops, the community becomes a safer, cleaner, healthier place with 
a strong economy. 

Pfporam td^i^s to Can^ri^r 

• "Parent invoh^ement/ School and community representatives meet with parents three 
hours a nwnth at locations convenient to parents. Parents team skills they can use to help 
prevent their chiWren from dropping out of school, how to work wrth their chiWren's 
teachers as partners, and how to obtain needed help from influential school and community 
persons. (Contact: Linda Johnson, Tuscatoosa County Schools, 2314 9th Street, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 35403, 205-'75a-0411 .) 

• "Parents Teachr Selected teachers and guidance counselors meet one night a week for ten 
weeks with parents and their children. Guidance is provided to parents (especially those who 
had trouble in school) on how to help their chikl improve academic achievement and make wise 
career choices. Parents learn how to teach their chikJren good study habits, how to take tests, 
and how to find resources to solve problems. (Contact: Carla Hawkins, Metropolitan Detroit 
Youth Foundation, IIOOO W. McNichols, Suite 222, Detroit, Michigan, 48221, 313-872-4200.) 
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• "Parent Outreach Program." This program begins at ttie elementary scnool level ana 
expands into ttie middle scnool. Strategies include parent meetings, classes, grouo 
activities, resource kits, and home visits all designed to teach parents now to help their 
children in school. (Contact: Carolyn Sheldon. Assistant Direaor. Student Services. Child 
Service Center, 531 S.E. 14th Avenue, Portland, Oregon, 97214, 503-280-5840.) 

QrQanizations and Aqendes with Addi tional Regourcgs 

• The ASPIRA Association, Inc. 
1112 16th Street, NW. Suite 340 
Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 835-3600 

• Home and School Institute 
Special Projects Office 
1201 16th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 466-3633 

• Institute for Responsive Education 
605 Commonweatth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 
(617) 353-3309 

• National Center for Parents in Dropout Prevention 
National Committee for Citizens in Education 
10840 Little Patuxent Parkway, Suite 301 
Columbia, Maryland 21044 

(800) 638-9675 

Addltionat Rearirnns and References 

• Davies, Don. Parent tnvQtvement in the Public Schools in the 19805: Proposals. Issues. 
Opportunities . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Research for Better Schools, 1985. 

• Haley, Paul and Berrv. Karen, Honne and School as Partners . Andover, Massachusetts: The 
Regional Latx>ratory for Educational irnprovemerrt ot the Northeast and lslarxls,1988. 

• Parents Make a Difference Boston, Massachusetts: Institute for Responsive Education, 1989. 

• Nicolau, Siobhan and Ramos, Carmen Lydia. Together is Better Building Strong Relationships 
Between Schools and Hispanic Parents New York, New York : Hispanic Policy Oevetopment 
Project, 1990* 
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QUALITY EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

A child's earty years are cruaai tor successful intellectual, physical, social and enrx)tional 
deveiooment. Admittedly, parents have the pnmary and most important responsibility to provide a 
nurturing environment for their children, txrt the school has a vital role since a major pair of a child's 
tomial learning is guided by the school. Schools must provide a safe, stimulating environment 
staffed by cartng and knowledgeable adults. The primary focus of the faculty and staff is to meet 
young chlldren*s heeds. They can best do this using materials ana practices that fit the 
developmental levels of the children. High quality early childhood education programs: 

• provide significant and enduring benefits for young children, especially those at risk of school 
failure and soaal alienation: 

• are the most important initial link connecting the family with the school: and 

• take on added importance as the number of two-worker ana single-parent families increases. 

Research supports the enrollment of children in aevetoomentally appropriate full-day preschool ana 
kindergarten classes. When trainea teachers provide children with opportunities for self-initiated 
play, conversation, and exploration with much teacher-cnild interaction in safe and well-equipped 
environments, chiWren: 

• improve in language development: 

• develop more appropriate social skills: 

• have higher levels of self-esteem: 

• are better prepared for school: and 

• make higher achievement test scores. 

Results are even better when parents are involved in their child's earty childhood education. 
Program Ideas to ConcttriPr 

• •Child-Parent Centers." This highly individualized preschool and kindergarten program 
stresses language devetopment and reading readiness. A parent-resource teacher trains 
parents to instruct their children at home as well as become involved in the school program. 
Comprehensive health, speech, and academic sennces are provided. (Contact: Velma Thomas, 
ChikJ-Parem Center, Chicago Public Schools, 1819 W. Pershing Road, 6 E South, Chicago. 
Illinois. 60609. 312-890-8196.) 

• "Early Prevention of School Failure.- Four-, five-, and six-year-okJ chikJren found to score one 
year below the norm of language, auditory, visual, and motor skills are given spedai programs 
daily. Teachens are trained to match appropriate cumculum with developmental levels of 
students, (Contact: Luceille Werner, Curriculum Servk:es, 114 North Second Street, Peotone, 
Illinois, 60468, 312-258-3478.) 

• "Project SEED." Project SEED is a program in which mathematicians and scientists teach 
abstract, conceptually c»riented mathematics to full-sized classes of elementary school students 
as a supplement to the regular mathematics program to raise their achievement levels and 
academic self-confidence. SEED instructors use the discovery method, in which students play 
an integral role in educating themselves. (Contaa: Helen Smiler, National Projects Coordinator, 
Project SEED, 2530 San Pablo Avenue Suite K, Berkeley, Cafifomia, 94702-2013, 41S-644-3422,) 
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• "Success tor All." This program provides a hatf-day prescnooi and full-day kindergarten both 
emphasizing language, academic readiness, music, an. and movement activities. Social 
workers and parent liaisons provide parent education and work to involve parents in their chiltfs 
school. They also provide family suppon assistance for cniidren who are not receiving adequate 
sleep or nutrition, who need glasses, who are not attending school regularly, or wno have 
serious behavior problems. (Contact: Center for Research on Elementary and Middle Schools, 
The Johns Hopkins University, 3505 N. Chartes Street, Baltimore, Maryland, 21218, 301-338- 
8248.) 

Organisations and Anencies with Addi tional RpcotjrrP<; 

• Children's Defense Fund 
122C Street, N.W. 
Washington. DC 20001 
(202) 628-8787 

• High/Scope Educational Research Foundation 
600 N. River Street 

Ypsilanti, Michigan 48198-2898 

(313) 485-2000 

• Parents as Teachers National Center 
8001 Natural Bridge 
MariilacHall 

St. Louis, Missouri 63121-4499 

(314) 553-5738 

• National Association for Education of Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20009 
(800) 424-2460 

• Tne National Center for Family Literacy 
1 Rivertrcnt Plaza, Suite 608 
Louisville, Kentucky 40202 

(502) 584-1133 

AddTtional Reariinns and Referenceg 

• Bridoman. Anne, gariv Chfldhrvvj gritiratton and Child Care: Chat lenoes and Qotx>mjnHfes for 
Amenca's Pubfic Schooig Arfington. Virginia: American Association of School Administrators, 
1990. 

• Oilrtdjian,^/iCtoriaJean. gadv Chiidhood At Risk: Actions and Advo cacy for Younn Children . 
Washington, DC: National Education Association, 1989. 

• .lAiiter, George, Editor. Givino Children a ChancA Washington, DC: Centerfor National Policy 
Press, 1989. 

• Schweinhart, Lawrence J. and W-»ikart, David P. "Evidence that good early childhood programs 
work." Phi Detta Kancian April 1985, 545-553. 

• Warger, Cynthia, Editor. A Resource Guide to Pt^ htic School Eariv Childhood Procrams . 
Alexandria. Virginia: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1988. 
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CONCENTRATED READING AND WRITING PROGRAMS 

Ability to read and wnte is the fouiidation of success in scnool. If basic skills are not learned in the 
earliest grades, students have increasing difficulty with expanding literacy as they progress through 
the grades. Research-based strategies include: 

• increased time in instruction; 

• instruction at the appropriate level: 

• incentives for learning; 

• individual tutoring to supplement, not replace, regular instruction; 

• mainstreaming students in heterogeneously-grouped classrooms with :he continuous 
regrouping across age and grade levels: 

• computer-assisted instructon m reading and wnting; and 

• instruction across ail cumculum content areas in higher grades. 
Expected Benefits 

Many students drop out of school because they have not mastered basic reading and writing skills. 
Even students with poor readiness and learning skills can develop adequate reading skills with 
appropriate early instruction. By emphasizing acquisitio:*' of reading and writing skills in the earty 
grades with continual reinforcement across ail curriculum areas in all grades, the frustration so often 
experienced by dropouts is lessened, thus increasing their chances of achieving academic 
success, graduating from school, and obtaining career and employment goals. 

Program Ideas to Consider 

• "Reading Recovery.* Specially-trained teactiers tutor first grade students reading in the k5wer 
20% of their class during 30-minute individually-tailored lessons for a 16-week period. This 
program supplements the regular reading program, anci emphasizes discovery of meaning 
through involvement In reading and writing experiences. (Contact: The Marttia L King Center 
for Language and Uteracy, The Ohio State University, 2Q0 Ramseyer Hall, 29 West Woodruff 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 43210, 614-292-0711.) 

« "Writing to Read." This is a program developed by IBM Corporation using computer-assisted 
instruction in reading and writing for kindergarten and first grade students performing in the 
lowest quartiie in reading achievement (Contact: Miss Jacquefine Walker, 300 Washington 
Street, P. O. Box F. Selma, Alabama, 36702-0318, 205-874-1600.) 

• 'Reading Educatk)n Accountabifity Design (READ:S) * A reacfing-aooss-the-curriculum 
program which provides content-area teachers with already-developed lesson design formats 
so they can develop instructional modules in vocabulary, comprehension, and study skills u Jng 
their course content. Modules offer students reinforcement through guided and indeperxJent 
practice of the reading strategies taught in English classes. (Contact: Mrs. Lynn Dennis, 
Coeurd^Alene School District #271, 311 N. 10th Street, Coeur d'Atene, Idaho, 83814, 
208-664-8241.) 
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Craanizations and Agencies with Additional Rp5^o!!rreg 

• Breadloaf School of English 
805 Strode Tower 
Clemson University 
Clemson, SC 29634 
(803) 656-4463 

• Exemplary Center for Reading instruction 
3310 South 2700 East 

Salt Lake City. Utah 84109 
(801) 486-5083 

• International Reading Assooation 
800 Barksdate Road 

P. 0. Box 8139 

Newark, Delaware 18714-8139 
(302) 731-1600 

Addttionai Readings and Referencos " ~ 

• Atweil, Nande. in the Middle- Writing. Reading, and Leprnmn with AdQlesgentf;. Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire: Boynton/Cook Publishers, 1987. 

• Davidson, Judith and Koppenhaver, David. Adolescent literacy: What Works and Whv, 
New York, New York: Garland Publishing, Inc., 1988. 

• Heath, Shirley Brice. Wavs with Words . Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 
1983. 

• National Diffusion Network. Educational Programs that Work. Edttion 15 . Longmont, Colorado: 
Sopris West, Inc., 1989. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

naiviauaiizea instruction is canicuiarly suited to at-nsk students decause a customizes a program to 
meet their vanous neeas. it involves students actively in the learning process by utiiizina their 
.nterests and aspirations more effectively. Since this process can capitalize on students* unique 
learning styles, it allows them to focus on soeafic objectives, learn at their own pace and ability level, 
and be at different points m the cumcuium. Custom-tailored cumculum, flexible schedulina. 
competency-based evaluation, and frequent feeaback of learning outcomes are some key ' 
elements of individualized instruaion. 

Expected Benefit?^ 

Individualized instruction is effective with at-risk students because it helps them: 

• aevelOD responsibility for their own learning; 

• sustain anention, aisciciine, and motivation necessary to complete assignments: 

• improve acnievemem without undue stress and anxiety: 

• achieve success, one step at a time: and 

• learn, using more than one of the three modes of learning: auditory, visual, and/or kinesthetic. 
Program Ideas to Con<;tciPr 

• "PC Edge/ This individualized instruction program uses a self-paced learning lab to raise skill 
levels of students so they can make the transition into further vocational or academic schooling, 
full-time employment, or the military. The program includes in-depth assessment, computer- 
assisted instruction, audio-visual materials, one-on-one tutoring, and counseling. (Contact: 
Candace L VerBrugghen, PC Edge, Undsey Learning Center. 1602 S. 3rd Avenue, Tucson 
Arizona, 85713, 602-884-8688.) 

• "Individualized Bilingual Instruaion." A program that focuses on teaching English oral language 
skills to students in preschool through third grade whose primary language is not English. Both 
individualized and small group instruction are used. (Contact: Beverly McConnell, Educaiional 
Institute for Rural Families, Southwest 615 City View, Pullman, Washinqton, 99163, 509-334- 
2750.) 

• "Performance-Based Diploma Program." This program provides computerized, basic skills 
instiuction in language arts and mathematics to prepare students to pass the state's minimum 
skills test, pass the GED, and gain certification of proficient vocational skills leading to employ- 
ment. (Contact: Judy Jones, Vero Beach Senior High School, 1707 16th Street, Vero Beach, 
Florida, 32960, 407-778-7062.) 

• "Multi-Sensory Intervention." This program for kindergarten children is designed to provide the 
earliest possible intervention and training of high risk children. Multi-Sensory Intervention 
provides materials, manipulative equipment and supplies for the multi-sensory approach 
program which identifies and matches learning styles of the students. (Contact: Jane Buckner, 
Gaston County Schools, Instmctional Services Center, 219 N. Morris Street, Gastonia, North 
Carolina, 28052, 704-866-6234.) 
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Or qantzaTions and A9finnfi<^ with Additional Regource*^ 

• Association tor Supervision and Cumculum Developnnent 
1250 N. Pitt Street 

Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 549-9110 

• The Center for Slower Learners 
4949 Westgrove, #180 
Dallas, Texas 75248 

(214) 407-9277 

• Center tor Research on Elementary and Middle Schools 
The Johns Hopkins University 

3505 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore. Maryland 21218 
(301) 338-8248 

• Center tor the Study of Learning and Teaching Styles 
St. Johns University 

Grand Central Parlc//ay 
Jamaica, New York 11439 
(718) 990-6161, ext. 6335 

Additional Reariinn*^ and Referencgs 

• Csitx), Marie; Dunn, Rita: and Dunn, Kenneth. Teaching Students to R^ad Throunh Their 
Indfviduat Leamtno Stvit^s. Englewood CMfs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1986. 

• Gross, Beatrice. *Can computer-assisted instruction solve the dropout probtem?" Fdueationai 
Leadership. 46(5), Febmary 1989, 49-51 . 

• Jeter, Jan, Editor. Approaches to Individuatized gducatron . Alexandria, Yirginia: The 
Association tor Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1980. 

• Wang, Margaret C. and Waberg, Herbert J, Adapting Instniction tn Indivfdugt Dffferences . 
Bertceiey, Caiifomia: McCutchan Publishing Consoratton* 1985. 
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UTILIZATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGIES 

Comouier assisted instruction, especially such innovations as interaaive video and video disks, 
allows tor the individualized and seif-paced cumculum which is particularly helpful to at-risk students. 
Modem instructional technotogy offers many opportunities for schools and comtnunities to help at- 
risk students. Conputer-generated identification and tracking systems give administrators a quick, 
accurate way to monitor at-risk students ana their progress through school and to devetop flexible, 
effective alternative programs. Such systems can be adapted to provide teachers with diagnostic 
and prescriptive programs suited to the different learning needs and styles of students. Com- 
puterized systems are useful to counsetors for information and human resource management 
necessary for academic and career guidance as well as coordination of suppon services for at-risk 
students. 

Expected Benefit*^ 

When technology is fully utilized on behalf of at-risk students: 

• comouter-assisted instruction, interactive television, telecomnrwrtication networks, and 
satellite-transmttted programs can allow schoots to provide a broaaer range of effective 
educational experiences: 

• schools can identify potential at-nsk students eariier and begin appropriate 
intervention: 

• teachers can use computer databases of individual student profiles ^or diagnostic- 
prescriptive teaching approaches: and 

• schools can provide telephone hot-lines to both give and receive information for parents. 
Pfooram Ideas to Con^^irlfir 

• "Dropout Denwnstration Project - Computer Laboratory Component.' One component of this 
program is a computer-based learning center laboratory. Courses are available on the 
mainframe NovaNET using PLATO. Students are assisted in developing individual 

learning goals and objectives. (Contact: Ronald Sallade, New Horizons Program, Des 
Moines Public Schools, 800 Grand Avenue, Room 424, Des Moines, Iowa, 50307- 
3382, 515-242-7890.) 

• The Educational Video Center (EVC).* This is a non-profit organization which provides 
documentary internship programs for at-risk students in New York City. Students go through 
the entire process of creating a documentary video from researching an issue, arranging and 
conducting intenrtews, shooting and editing tape to presenting the final product. (Contact: 
Juie FeWman, Educational Video Center, inc., 60 East i3th St., 4th Floor, New York, New York, 
10003, 212-254-2848.) 

• Technotogy Learning Campus (TLC)." This program for students in grades 5-8 is designed to 
improve basic skills, creativity, global affairs knowledge, and future understanding of 
infomnatiort science. Students are involved in an open curriculum in all essential 

areas: exploratory courses in keyboarding, the arts, creative endeavors, and areas of 
interest: and technotogical techniques and tools. (Contact: Denis Biagini, Principal, 4139 
Regent Avenue North. Robbinsdale, Minnesota, 55422, 612-535-1790.) 
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Effective Slrategies tor Droooui Prevenncn 



Qroani^ations and Aaenaes with Additional Resources 

• National Schooi Boaras Assoaation 

institute for tne Transfer of Technoiogy to Education 
1680 Duke Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 838-6722 

• International Society for Technoiogy in Education (ISTE) 
1787 Agate Street 

Eugene, Oregon 97403 
(503) 346-4414 

• Agency for instructional Technology (AIT) 
Box A 

Bloomington, Indiana 47402-0120 
(812) 339-2203 or (800) 457-4509 

• BreadNet 

1250 24th St. N.W., Suite 600 
Washington, DC 20037 
(202) 466-0533 

Additional Reading^ and RgferencQ?; 

« Classroom Comouter LQaminn 
2451 E. River Road 
Dayton. Ohio 45439 

> Connectino Our Students to the Future: 
Computer Technology Rennrt 
The School Administrator 
1801 N. Moore Street 
Arfington, Virginia 22209 
(703) 875-0730 



• Shane, HarokJ G. Teaching and Leamtng in a Micnoelectronic Age. Bloomington, Indiana: Phi 
Delta Kappa, 1987. 
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MENTORING AND TUTORING 

One OT the most ettective strategies tor helping an at-nsk student is one-to-one involvement with a 
Significant other-either in a mentonng or a tutonng situation. A mentor can serve as a role model 
wnich may be missing from the student's life, guide the student into new experiences, and provide 
the necessary adutt attention and support that will encourage the student to finish school and plan 
for the future. Mentonng aaivities can be business or community oriented, use school personnel, 
or focus on worK and careers. Furthermore, since most at-risk students are nearly always defident in 
academic subjeas, a tutor can provide extra help in subjects and reinforce study skills that will be 
helpful in other sctiool activities. Peer tutoring and cross-age tutoring has been shown to be a 
particuiarty powerful intervention for at-risk students. 

Expected Benefit?^ 

Mentoring and tutonng have helped at-nsk students: 

• reduce their disruptive school behavior and suspensions: 

• increase school attendance: 

• increase bonding to school: 

• improve school achievement and likelihood of graduation; 

• increase personal worth and setf-confidence; and 

• develop more awareness of the wortd of work and future career requirements. 
Pfonram Ideas to Con<^idPr 

• "Tutoring Project." In this program, a tutoring coordinator identifies, utiOzeSt and combines 
existing resources to supply extra academic aid to at-risk students. Adult volunteers, teacher 
cadets, peers, and incentive-pay teachers conduct tutoring sessions during in-school sus- 
pension and after scrioo! sessions. Classroom teacher involvement combined with regular 
parental contact enhances the program. (Contaa: Sandy Addis, Anderson County School 
District One, P. O. Box 99, Wilfiamston, South Caroyna. 29697, 803-847-5208.) 

• "GIVE Program." Grandpersons Interested in Volunteering for Education provide oppor- 
tunities for senior citizen volunteers to share iheir knowledge and skills with school chikJren and 
to provide extra assistance to teachers and other school staff. Working one half-day per week, 
participants in GIVE become tutors, classroom assistants, preschool or kindergarten assistants, 
and special education assistants. Working under the direct supervision of the classroom 
teacher, they give indivklualized instruction, care, and attention to the stjdents. (Contact: 
Anne Szumigaia, Toledo Public Schools, Adninistration Building Room 206, Manhattan and 
Elm Streets^ Toledo, Ohio, 43608, 419-246-1321) 

• "HOSTS (Help One Student to Succeed).* Mentors in this national program help students with 
reading, wnting, student skills, vocabulary devetopment and higher order thinking skills. Each 
student is matched with a trained mentor who provides individualized attention, motivation and 
support. Mentors-adults from the community and older students-are given caref*iily designed, 
individualized lesson plans. Tliese lesson plans are tailored to each studenTs learning style, 
reading level and motivational interests. Since 1977, HOSTS has involved more than 150,000 
students and 1 00/^00 mentors In more than 400 programs. (Contact: Dr. Jerald Wilttxir, 
HOSTS Corporation, 1801 D Street. Suite 2, Vancou>rer, Washington, 98663-3332, 206-694- 
1705. 
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Qmant^aticns and Aoenctes with Additional Regpurces 



• Canrpus Compact 
Box 1975 
Bncwn University 
Providence, Rhode Island 02912 
(401) 863-1119 

• Inter-Culturat Development Research Association (IDRA) 
5853 Callaghan Road, Suite 350 

San Antonio, Texas 78228 
(512) 684-8180 

• The International Centre for Mentoring 
Suite 510, 1200 West Pender Street 
Vancouver, British Columbia. Canaaa V6E 2S9 
(604) 684-4134 

• Career Beginnings Program 
Center for Human Resources 
The Heller School 
Brandeis University 

P. O. Box 9110 

Wattham, Massachusetts 02254-9110 
(517) 736-3770 

• National Mentor Contact Network 
4802 Rfth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 
(412) 622-1320 

Additional Readings and References 

• Ashley, WilBam: Zahniser, Galek; Jones, Janice; and Inks, Lawrence. Pear TmorinQ: A Guide to 
Program Desig n. Columbus, Ohio: The National Center for Resean* in Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University, 1986. 

• Raxman, Erwin: Ascher, Carot: and Harrington, Charles. Mentoring Programs and Practigeg? An 
Anatvsis of the Lfteratme. New York, New Yortc: Institute for Urban and Minority Educatton, 
September 1988. 

• Freedman, Marc. Partners in Growth: gfder Mentors and At>Rf<;k Yntith Philadeiphia, 
Pennsytvanta: Pubfic/Private Ventures, Fall 1988. 

« Mentor Manual: A Guide to Preoram neveiooment and Imoiementatinn Baltimore, Maryland: 
The Abel! Foundation, Janiary, 1990. 

• A Leader's Guide to Mentor Trafnino. San Francisco, CaWomia: Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research & Development, Febmary, 1990. 

• Smink, Jay. Mentoring Programs for At-fltsk Youth . Clemson, South CaroUna: National Dropout 
Prevention Center, February, 1990. 
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WORKFORCE READINESS AND CAREER COUNSEUNG 

The guidance counselor can oe a significant taaor in keeping students in scnooL Professional 
counseling tor at-nsk stucents indiviauaiiy ana in groups can help thern with personal problems, ana 
give them direction for acaaemic ana career cnoices. Counselors can also coordinate orientation tor 
pre-employment awareness, training in life-coping and wotK readiness skills, and entry into the job 
market tor at-risk students. Additionally, counselors can oe the bridge between the student and out- 
of-school support services. 

Exr^ected Benefit?^ ' 

Counseling and guidance helo at-nsk students: 

• more effectively cope with personal problems that might othenMse cause them to tail in school or 
drop out: 

• become more actively involved in the social life at school; 

• make more approonate choices about course otterings, employment opportunities, and tuture 
careers: and 

• take advantage of out-of-school support they need from soda! agencies. 
Pfooram ideas to Consider 

• •TOOOl Training & Employment institute/ The goal of 70001 is to help school systenris design 
and implement dropout prevention programs and to provide pre-empk)yment training and related 
services to at-risk youth. The 70001 model is made up of the following connponents: competency 
based pr>empk>yment training, remedial education instoiction* nx)tivational development 
sefvice^* iob placement, and follow-up services. The 70001 model operates programs in 23 
states* (Contact: Kim McManus, Vice President, Program Oevetopment, 70001 Training & 
Employment institute. 501 School Street: Suite 600, Washirigton^ DC, 20024, 202-484-01 03.) 

• "Career Guidance Project.* This program uses a counsetor/consuttant design to develop life skills 
in students in kindergarten through high school by integrating career education activities into the 
ongoing curriculum. Qememary students engage in career awareness activities and an introduc- 
tion to career areas. Students in grades 7-9 focus on a wider study of careers and use of 
dedsioTHnakirig skills. High school students are involved in activities in career exptoraticn and the 
use ot academic skills in various careers. Insennce is pnjvkied to aid staff arid a variety of nriateriats 
are made available. (Contact: Don Lawttead* Center for Fducationai Development* 620 North Tlh 
Avenue, Tucson, Arizona, 85705, 602-791-3791.) 

• "Project Discovery.' This program allows students to engage in prevocattonal exploration so a 
career theme can be identified. Discovery kits are supplemented by occupational information 
materials* shadowing, work experience, woik evaluation, arxl emptoyabiity training as well as 
guidance and counseling to help students process mora effectively their experiences and 
information. (Contact: Tim Hagan, Education Associates, Inc., P. O. Box Y, Frankfort, Kentucky, 
40602, 800-626-2950.) 
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QrQani7atiQns and Aggnde^ witt; > jditional Resources 



• American School Counselor Association 
5999 Stevenson Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 

(703) 683-3111 

• Center on Education and Training Employment 
The Ohio State University 

1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210-1090 
(800) 848-4815 

• ERIC Counseling and Personnel Services Clearinghouse 
2108 School of Education 

The University of Michigan 

Ann ArtXJr, Michigan 48109-1259 

(313) 764-9492 

• National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
University of California, Berkeley 

1995 University Avenue, Suite 375 
Berkeley, Catifomia 94704 
(415) 642-4004 

Additional Readinns and References 

« Bleuer, Jeanne C. and Schreiber, Penny A., Editors. CounselinQ Yotmn Students at Risk. Ann 
AitDor, Michigan: ERIC Counseling and Personnel Sendees Clearinghouse, 1989 . 

« Capuzzi, Dave« and Gross, Oougtas R., Ecfitors. Youth at Risk. A Resource for Counselors 
Teachers and Parents . Alexandria, Virginia: American Association for Counseling and Devetop- 
ment, 1989. 

• Watz. Garry R. Combatinn the School Drotxmt Problem - Proactive Stratecries forSchooi 
Counselors . Ann ArtDor, Mich? jan: ERIC Counseling and Personnel Services Clearinghouse, 
1S89. 

• Bk)Ch, Deborah Perinunter. Reducing the Rigk- Usino CarPAf Informatfon with At>Rtsk Youth. 
Eugene, Oregon: Career Infonnation System, 1988. 

• Lankard, Bettina A. The Studenfs Choice . Columbus, Ohio: The National Center for Research in 
Vocationai Education, 1988. 
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SUMMER ENHANCEMENT PROGRAMS 

•t IS estimatea that rr.ucn of the aifference m acaaemic achievement between at-risk students and 
ethers occurs aunng the summer. Cnce considereo an exoenence strictty lor high school students, 
summer school is now being considered a viable aaemative tor students at all grade levels. Summer 
school allows at-risk students to receive more inaividualized attention and intensive instruction in a 
wiaer vanety of areas than is possible dunng the regular scnool year. 

Expected Bfinfitit<;. 

^or at-nsk students with a high probability of dropping out of school, a summer program: 

• allows them to continue the pace of learning estabiishea during the regular school year and to 
master skills in which they are deficient: 

• provides opportunities tor academic ennchment beyona remeaiation m basic skills: 

• provides work-study activities with pay tor deveiooment of employability and job skills: and 

• helos prevent possible retention. 
Program id^as to Cnn^^triPr 

• "Pampa Summer Academy/ This is a six-week summer program lor elementary students and 
their families. Students have opportunities to devetop motor, scciaJ, and basic skills through fun 
learning and computer-assisted instruction. Parents engage in adult education programs and 
are linked to appropriate sodai sendees as needed. The program utilizes a computer system to 
track students and monitor their progress. (Contact: Tim Powers, Pampa Independent School 
District, 321 W. Albert, Pampa, Texas, 79065, 806-669-4700.) 

• "Summer Motivallon and Academic Residential Training (SMART)." in this program, 14-15 year 
oW students soend eight weeks during the summer on a university campus. Students are 
involved in academic, recreational, woric, career exploration, and community service activities. 
Half the day is spent in academics and the other half at work. Tutorials, electives, and recreation 
are offered twice a week. (Contact: Teny Pickeral, Western Washington University. BelBngham, 
Washington, 98225, 206-676-3322.) 

• "Comprehensive Training for High-Risk Youth." This is a summer program that enables 
participants to earn credits for high school graduation, to obtain unsubsidized emptoyment, 
and/or to return to schooi in the fall Students attend 8 hours a day for a period of seven to eight 
weeks, with 60% of their time being spent woridng at a field site directly related to their voca- 
tional training course. (Contact: Oedo Priest, Corrprehensive Training for High Risk Youth, 
Marin County Office of Education, Regional Occupation Program, P. O. Box 4925. San Rafael. 
Califomia, 94901, 415-499-5811.) 

• "Summer Step." This residential summer school/camp experience for middle school boys and 
giris is designed to give each camper the basic skills in mathematics and reading he or she 
needs to increase the chances for success In school. In addition, a sports program, 
experiences in group living, art, and job-training are provided. (Contact: Julie Campbell, 
Summer Step at Camp Basken/ille, P. O, Box 990, Pawleys Island, South Carolina, 29585, 
803-237-3459.) 
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Oroani^ations and Anfincles with Additional Rfi<^Qtirrfi<^ 

• BOCES Geneseo Migrant Center 
Hotconrto Building, 210 
Geneseo, New York 14454 
(716) 245-5681 

• STEP Program 
Public/Private Ventures 
399 Market Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsytvania 19106-2178 
(215) 592-9099 

• JTPA Program Information 
Employment & Training Adminisiraiion 
US Depanment ot Labor 

200 Constitution Ave, NW 
Room N-4703 
Washington, DC 20210 
(202) 535-0577 

• The National Clearinghouse tor Bilingual Education 
1118 22nd Street NW 

Washington, DC 20037 
(800) 321-6223 

Addftional Readings and References 

• Dougherty, J. W. Surrtmer Sc hool: A New Look . Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa 
Educational Foundation, Fastback 158, 1981. 

• David, Jane L and MacPhee, Barbara C. "Changing School Structure in the Summer." 
gducational Leadert^hin. Febmary 1988. 

• Heyns, Barbara. "Schooling and Cognitive Devetopment: Is There a Season for Learning?" 
Child Devetonment. October 1987. 
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FLEXIBLE SCHEDULES AND ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS 

The traaitlonal school program is no: always aopropnate for the student. Attemative academic and 
vocational programs, vaned scnool environments, ana flexible scheduling help schools meet the 
neeos of students with delinquent behavior, those who have withdrawn from school, those %vho 
lack tunoamental basic skills, anci/or those for whom the regular cunricutum is boring or inappropriate. 
One key to the success of attemative programs is the flexibility they offer for individualized 
programs for students. Alternatives can take the fonm of special courses or progranc, schools- 
within-a-school, or separate schools, such as magnet or vocational schools. 

Expected QutrnmP<^ 

Students in attemative programs tend to: 

• become more committed to school and learning; 

• reduce their level of disruptive behavior: 

• have increased levels of self-confidence-and-esteem; 

• improve attertdance and reduce the incidence of dropping out: and 

• increase achievement and academic credits they earn. 
Program Ideas to CQn<^df>r 

• •Mini-School." Mini-Schocl is a school-wfthin-a-school program where at-.isk high school 
students receive academic instruction, counseling, work experience, survival training, and 
exposure to cultural activities. Grades are de-emphasized and students have an option to take 
vocational education. (Contact: Lesley Hughes-Seamans, Minnetonka High School, 18301 
Highway #7, Minnetonka, Minnesota, 55345, 612-470-3500.) 

• 'Evangeane Attemative ChiWren's Hope (EACH)." TWs program is for students who are at least 
1 4 years okJ, have been retained two or more times, and have not reached the 9th grade. Each 
day, students receive 50 minutes of irxfivxjualized reading, math, and language arts, 50 min- 
utes of individual and group counseling, and the rest of the day in classes on work competency, 
vocational agncutture, business education, physical education, and independent fiving. 
(Contact: Fannie Soileau, Evangeline Parish School Board, 1 101 Te Mamou Road, Ville Platte, 
Louisiana, 70586, 318-363-6651.) 

• Teen Academic and Parenting Program (TAPP)." This is a school-based program for pregnant 
adolescents in grades 7-12. in addition to regular academic courses, opportunities include 
family Iving. infant nurturing, parenting seminars, job skills, and vocational office training. 
in<fividual and group counseling as well as a young fathers program are offered. (Contact: 
Patricia D. McCoy, 2406 Marquette, Davenport, Iowa, 52804, 319-326-5072.) 

• 'River Valley Alternative School.* River Vaiey Alternative School seeks to raise student 
aspirattons, provkle an alternative for those students for whom the high &':hoot experience was 
not woridng, and to provide a means for dropouts to return to school and earn their diptoma. 
The staicture of the school rests on five concepts: (1) credit by objective, (2) indivklualized, 
self-paced instruction, (3) advisor-advisee model, (4) flexibility, and (5) community involvement. 
(Contact: Mark Bechtel, Supervisor, MSAD #52 Alternative School, Turner, Maine, 04282, 
207-225-3406.) 
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Oroanizations 2nd Agencies with Additionat Resources 

• Alternative Schools Network 

1 1 05 West Lawrence Avenue 
Chicago, iliinois 60640 
(312) 728-4030 

• National Association tor Year Round Education 
6401 Linda Vista Road 

San Diego, California 92111 
(619) 292-3679 

• 70001, LTD 

600 Maryland Avenue SW, Suite 300 
Washington. DC 20024 
(202) 484-0103 

• international Affiliation of Alternative 

School Assoaations and Personnel 
Kathy Knudtson 
1212 7th St. SE 
Cedar Raoids, Iowa 52403 
(319) 398-2193 

• Cities in Schools, inc. 

1023 15th St., NW. Suite 600 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 861-0230 

Addlttona! Readinn?^ and References 

• On-. Margaret Terry. Keepina Students in School . San Francisco, California: Jossey-Bass 
Publishers, 1987. 

• Paul, Diane L. and Moreton, Ross E. Torr>onT>w's Innovations Todav: Exemplary Alternative 
Education Programs . Fort Lauderdale, Florida: Nova University, 1990. 

• Nathan, Joe, Editor. Public Schools bv Choice . St. Paul, Minnesota: The Institute for Learning 
and Teaching, 1989. 

• Stayino In - A Dropout Prevention Handbook K-12 . Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Vocational 
Studies Center, 1981. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

Many teacners, pnncipats, ana counselors are not prepared to teach and guide at-risk students: 
ineretore, continuous ana relevant staff deveiooment must be provided. Helpful aaivities inciuae 
training in laentifymg at-nsk stuaents, using special instruaionai strategies, making shared de- 
cisions, and developing or ennancing personal charaaeristics such as empathy and canng. 
Effective staff development must denve from identified needs of those involved and include field- 
based, expenential aaivities. 

Expected Benefit?; . 

As a result of appropriate staff development, teachers and other school personnel: 

• are more effective in helping at-risk students achieve their potential when they are attuned to 
their specific problems and needs: 

• are less likely to become subjects of "burn-out:" and 

• become more enthusiastic about education for all students in their school. 



?''CQram ideas to Consider 

• "Leamcycle: Responsive Teachinc/." This is an intensive training program to help teachers 
develop flexible, effective skills for managing and teaching mamstreamed special education and 
other at-risk students. Through stoiaured class activities, teachers learn a sinnple probler v 
solving method to define, analyze, and sotve common student problems. Then they develop a 
plan to implement in their own classrooms. (Contact: Keith Wright, Washington State Facilitator, 
15675 Ambaum Boulevard, Seattle, Washington, 98166, 206-433-2453.) 

• '^Project Intercept." The Intercept program is a highly individualized approach to help teachers, 
counselors, and administrators devetop a team approach to dealing with problems of at-risk 
students. A master trainer provides a one-week training program and then makes periodic one- 
week visits to the school for on-line critiquing and demonstration teaching. (Contaa: James E. 
Loan, 1101 South Race Street, Denver, Colorado, 80210, 303-777-5870.) 

• *'ln-Service Training." This In-Service Training program provides adequate teacher in-sen/ice 
training, utilizing onsite and satellite programming. It helps teachers on all levels to teach in a 
more practical and experiential manner, addresses teacher attitudes and provides adaptive 
teaching techniques adjustable to learning styles. (Contact: Sylvia Olesen, Director, Project 
Advantage, 123 East Broadway, Cushing, Oklahoma, 74023, 918-225-1882.) 

• "Projea mservice." Project Insennce (IS) is a perlomiance-based training program designed for 
teachers of grades K-12. The project is designed to produce cognitive and attitudinal 
improvements in students through the strengthening of teaching skills. A total of sixteen 
specific teaching skills are devetoped through the use of three multi-media self-paced kits. 
(Contact: Project Insenrice, 2048 Tenace Avenue, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Tennessee. 37996-3504. 615-974-1943.) 
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OrQan!2at!on<^ anrl Anendes with Additional Recpurcgs 

• National Governors* Association 
Center for Policy Research and Analysis 
Hall of the States 

400 North Capitol Street 
Washington, DC 20001-1532 
(202) 624-5300 

• Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
1250 N. Pitt Street 

Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 549-9110 

• National Education Association 
1202 16th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 822-7730 

• National Staff Development Council -- — 
P. O. Box 240 

Oxford. Ohio 45056 
1-800-727-7288 

Additional Rfiadinng and References 

• Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy's Task Force on Teaching as a Profession, "A 
Nation Prepa red: Teachers for the 21 st Centufv . New York, New York: Carnegie Corporation, 
1986. 

• Glasser, WiiSam. The Ouaittv School . New York, New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1990. 

• Huling-Austin, Leslie; Odeil, Sandra J: Ishler, Peggy; Kay, Richard S.; and Edetfett, Roy A, 
Assisting the Beginnino Teacher . Reston, Virginia: Association of Teacher Education, 1989, 

• Lehr, Judy Brown and Harris, Hazel Wiggins. At-Risk Low^Achieving Students in the • 
Classroom . Washington, DC. National Education Association, 1988. 

• Joyce, Baice, Editor. Chanotno School Culture Throuoh Staff Devetopment. Alexandria, 
Virginia: Assodaticn tor Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1990. 
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SCHOOL-BASED MANAGEMENT 

School-based management is one element in the current wave ot educational retorm that shows 
promise ot bringing about the type ot schooJ restruaunng necessary to provide tor the needs ot at- 
nsk students. Participatory program planning with accountability tor resutts wouid require the 
establishing of new roles and relationships between the statf within the school and between the 
school and the central oftice. This, ot course, would require enabling state legislation and allotment 
ot resources necessary to allow tor self-management at the local level. 

Expected Renefit<^ • 

Evidence indicates that decentralization of school control: 

• increases teachers' morale and level of effort: 

• fosters the creativity necessary for innovative changes: 

• provides school personnel the autonomy to make decisions that affect their local sites: 

• generates a sense ot ownership of and pride in school: and 

• produces strong leadership and staff commitment conduave tor the support needed by at-risk 
students. 

Program Ideas to Cony^tder 

• "School Development Program." A collaboration between Yale University and the New Haven 
Public Schools, this program is attempting to understand the undertying problems of tow 
achieving schools, con-ect them, and prevent future problems. A comprehensive school plan ' 
covers academics, sodal activities, and special programs. A key component of this plan is a 
governance and management team composed of parents, teachers, and administrative support 
staff. Specific activities are based on building-level goals. (Contact: Dr. James P. Comer, ChiU 
Study Center, Yale University, 230 Soitth Frontage Road, P. O. Box 3333, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 06510-8009, 203-785-2513.) 

• -Accelerated Sctiools Model." School-based governance is a major componerrt of this program 
to substantially increase the overall pace of learning for at-risk students by increasing capacity, 
effort, time, and quality of learning resources. Ideally, the governance body is supportr J by a 
steering committee and taskK}riented committees with particular assignments. These groups 
should be composed of instructional staff, other staff, parent representatives, and the principal. 
Choice of curriculum, instmctional strategies, and other school policies are decided by the 
instaictional staff of the school within guidelines set by the school district. The principal 
provides leadership and is responsible for obtaining and allocating resources to implement 
group decisions. {Contact: Henry M. Levin, Center for Educational Research, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California, 94305, 415-723-4717.) 

• "Charies Drew Elementary School School-Based Decision Making Model." This Partnership in 
Education program is an example of school-based management/shared decision making 
projects in Dade County, Ftorida. The school is mn by a central committee, decides how to 
allocate its budget, and can apply for waivers from union contracts, school board policies, state 
regulations, and federal regulations that threaten to impede its programs. One innovative 
activity is an extra three-hour session on Saturday mornings designed to increase academic 
learning time. (Contact: Fred Moriey, Principal, Charies Drew Bementary School,1775 NW 60 
Street, Miami, Florida, 33142, 305-691-8021.) 
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Organizations and Agencies with Additional Resources 

• American Association of School Administrators 
1801 North Moore Street 

Arlington, Virginia 22209 
(703) 528-0700 

• National Education Association 
1202 16th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 822-7730 ' 

• Association for Supervision and Curriculum DevelG;;ment (ASCD) 
1250 N. Pitt Street 

Alexandria, Virginia 22314-1403 
(703) 549-9110 

• Education Commission of the States 
1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300 

Denver, Cotorado 80295 _ _ 

(303) 299-3692 

• Council of Chief State School Officers 
379 Hall of the States 

400 North Capital St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 393-8159 



Additional Readings and References 

• Caldwell, B. J. and Spinks, J. M. The Setf-Manaaing School . New York. New York: Falmer 
Press, 1988. 

• Duttweiler, Patricia C. Organising for Excellence . Austin, Texas: Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory, 1988. 

• School Based tmprpvement: A Manual for Training School Coundis. Colunnbia, Maryland: 
National Committee for Citizens in Education, 1989. 

• Barth, Roland S. improving Schools from Within . San Francisco, CaQfomia: Jossey-Bass 
Publishers, 1990. 

• Lewis» Anne. Restructuring America's Schooig . Ariington, Virginia: American Association of 
School Administrators, 1989. 

• Loucks-Horsley, Susan and Hergert, Leslie F. An Action Guide to School Improvement. 
Alexandria, Virginia: Assodatton for Supennsion and Curricut^jtm Development, 1985. 
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COMMUNITY AND BUSINESS COLLABORATION 



The Quality of life in a community is directly related to the Quality of its eaucation. The pnvate 
seaor also nas a stake in education because its worxforce comes from tne ranks of those wno 
graduate-and those who dont. Many problems of youth are too comoiicated tor the school to 
handle alone-Ht takes a total community effort with involvement of school, business, community 
agencies, civic organizations, private groups, and parents. School and business collaboratives 
have taken snaoe in a variety of communities with a great diversity of approaches, Collaboratives 
may be involved in varying degrees and in many ways. For example: 



• developing a company mentoring or tutoring 
program in which employees spend an hour 
or two each week with an at-risk student, 

• sponsonng a career fair or speaking to students 
about employment opportunities, 

• contributing professional expertise: for 
example, as an accountant, attorney or 
medicaJ advisor or worn expenence 
coordinator, 

• creating opportunities for employees to be- 
come more aaive in their chiidrens' schools. 

• ofticiaily recognizing outstanding achievement 
by at-risk students and their teachers. 

Expected Benefits 

Schooi/business/community partnerships can: 

• open lines of communication between school, business and community leaders for developing 
common long-range goals: 

• provide needed resources for schools in meeting the needs of at-risk students: 

• strengthen the content of the school curriculum arid improve instruction: and 

improve the economic conditions of the community by producing a more educated workforce. 
Program Ideas to Consider 



taking employees to a local school for 
lunch, getting to know the students 
and teachers. 

providing incentives to teachers and 
students. 

adopting employment practice policies, 
agreeing not to employ young peoole 
unless they are currently enrolled in 
school or have graduated, 

publishing school information in 
corporate newsletters. 

designing staff development materials 
and seminars. 



• "EXODUS, Inc." A pubfic-private partnership, this fully-accredited attemative education program 
uses the Cities 4n-schools service delivery system to improve the academic achievement of at- 
risk high school students by helping them with noneducational problems such as finding 
emptoyment, child care, and court matters. Counseling and sodai services are important 
components of the program. The program shifts to an emptoyment emphasis in the summer, 
(Contact: Neil Shorthouse, EXODUS, Inc., 96 Rne Street, NE, Atlanta, Georgia, 30308, 
404-873-3979,) 

• "The Greeley Dream Team, Inc." Leaders from all segments of the public and private sector 
organized to coordinate this community-wide school dropout prevention program. Efforts 
irx:iude eahy identification and computer accounting of at-risk students, an attemative delivery 
system, and staff devetopment in cooperative learning. The organization also sponsors a 
mentonng program and a scholars program. (Contact: Dr. Tim Waters, Superintendent of 
Schools, 811 iSth Street, Greeley. Colorado, 80631, 303-352-1543.) 
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• "The BRIDGE Program." Suoported by a public-private partnership, this incentive-based 
program is designed to keep 7th and 8th graders in school and help them make the transition 
from middle school to high school. The program includes small-group instruction in basic skills 
and other abademic subjects, accelerated promotion to high school, pre-employment training, 
paid internships, counseling, and support services. In 9th grade, students are mainstreamea 
but Given support by a BRIDGE staff member. (Contact: Rol^in White. Greater Hartford Chamoer 
of Commerce, 250 Constitution Plaza, Hartford, Conneaicut, 06103, 203-525-4451.) 

Oroani^atiftng^ and Agencies with Additional Resources 

• Cities-in-Schools, Inc. 
1023 15th Street. NW 
Suite 600 

Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 861-0230 

• National Alliance of Business 
1025 I5th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 457-0044 

• National Association of Partners in Education, inc. 
601 Wythe Street, Suite 200 

Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 836-4880 

• Public/Private Ventures 
399 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19106 
(215) 592-9099 

Afidittonfll Readings and Rfif^rences 

• ThP Fourth R: Workforce Readiness . Washiiigton, DC: National Alliance of Business, 1987. 

• Buifdint;! a Communitv Business/gdtjcation Partnership - A Tool Kit . Salem, Oregon: Oregon 
Siudent Retention Initiative, 1988. 

• Rustness^gd ucation Partnerships: Strateotes for School Imtsrovement. Andover. 
Massachusetts: The Regional Laboratory tor Educational Improvement of the Northeast 
and Islands, 1986. 

• Robinson, Estelte R. and Mastny, Aleta You. Linkino Scho ols and Communrtv Services: A 
Prartioai Guide . New Brunswick, New Jersey: Center for Community Education, Rutgers 
University, 1989. 

• Bucy, Harriet Hanauer. School>CQm m»nftv-.Business Pannershlos. Clemson, South 
Carolina: National Dropout Prevention Center, April 1990. 
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